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SIDEWALK=-DANCING IN NEW YORK. 


The hand-organ musician is ubiquitous, but he flourishes in great numbers in the metropolis, where he delights or worries the people, according to their individual temperaments 
The children in some parts of the town, notably where tenement-houses are most humerous, get great amusement by dancing to the music ground out by these unwashed sons of sunny 
Italy What may be particularly observed any day is the grace with which these little girls take their steps and the great interest excited in the passers-by who stop to watch with 
smiling amusement these unconventional Terpsichorean feats. Only churls complain of the interruption of traffic 
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The Newspaper Prerogative. 


N many of the States efforts have been made, for the 
past several years, to get the Legislatures to pass laws 
providing that information given to a newspaper re- 
porter or editor shall have the same privilege as that 

given to a doctor, or a lawyer, or a priest. In only one 
State has the movement been successful, and the law in 
that State—Maryland—prevents any court or investigating 
body from demanding from any journalist the source of 
his news. It was to this law that Judge Bradley, of the 
District of Columbia, referred, in his opinion acquitting 
the newspaper correspondents under conviction for refus- 
ing to disclose the names of their informants in the sugar- 
trust scandals of three years ago. But the judge distinctly 
denied the claim of newspaper privilege until there should 
be some general law granting it. 

The main effect of the trials has been to bring the ques- 
tion more prominently to the front and to increase the 
strength of the agitation. There are some editors who 
doubt the wisdom or the justice of the Maryland law, for 
the simple reason that journalism nowadays has in it so 
many untrained persons who might make an unworthy use 
of the statute, and because there is a general feeling, based 
on what is right, that a newspaper man ought to be held 
to as strict an accountability as any other indivifual. But, 
on the other hand, an incident in that same State showed 
the usefulness of such a statute and did much to place it 
on the books. An editor was imprisoned by a grand jury 
simply because he refused to betray a confidence. His 
news item was absolutely accurate, and the only idea was 
to get at the man who gave the information. The jour- 
nalist stood by his pledge, and the imprisonment finally 
ended in a farce. 

There is no doubt that the libel laws of many of the 
States need revision and reform. The fact that irrespon- 
sible persons and cheap lawyers are allowed, in some of 
these States, to bring all sorts of suits without any financial 
standing, or any way or intention of paying the costs if the 
cases go against them, has worked hundreds of injustices. 
The demand is pretty general that laws be passed to pre 
vent this. But, at the worst, the papers of this country 
have not very much cause to complain. It is said that 
some of the leading newspapers of London average about 
one case of libel a day, the most of which, of course, never 
reach the courts. Very few of the American newspapers 
have over a dozen cases a year. They are generally only 
too anxious to correct any misstatement they have made, 
and when the cases come before the jury common sense is 
pretty apt to prevail. 


The Idlers. 


HE old proverb about ‘‘ idle hands” is illus- 
trated daily in these modern times in almost 
every place, large or small, just as it no doubt 
has been daily illustrated for several thousands 
of years—and yet we stupidly fail to master 
the lesson which it conveys. <A certain little 
town in New England has recently learned it in blood and 





tears. One of its loveliest women has been murdered by 
an idler, who, with a half-dozen of his mates, lounged 
habitually around the village corners, drinking liquor when 
they could get it, ogling the passers by and making coarse 
remarks about them, disturbing the peace of the quiet com- 
munity by night, and occasionally committing more or less 
offensive misdemeanors. At last these have culminated in a 
crime so revolting that every one who hears of it is chilled 
to the heart with horror. 

In our large cities the idlers abound, but the police usu 
ally keep them in decent order and compel them to remain 
in certain quarters. It is in our towns and villages that 
they are most high-handed and most dangerous. What 
village dweller does not know the slouching figures, the 
lack-lustre eyes, the insulting laugh, of the group of idlers 
near the post office, the saloon, the railroad-station, the 
hotel, the drug store ? They do not rouse sufficient public 
indignation to cause any sort of a revolution, but they are, 
nevertheless, a constant eye-sore and menace to the respect- 
ability of the community. They do no good, surely, though 
some philosophic mind has evolved the theory that they are 
created for the purpose of furnishing awful examples. 

It is hardly worth while to preserve our knots of idlers 
in order to secure this doubtful benefit. Let us get rid of 
them. If admonition and the settled determination of the 
decent part of the community cannot do it, let the law be 
invoked, as it may be in most of our States. Above all, let 
every boy be instructed, at home and at school, that an idler 
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is but asingle degree above acriminal. Let him shun idle- 
ness asa plague. If he cannot at once get work, let him 
keep away from the resorts of idlers until, by incessant ef 
fort, he secures work. Show him that the men who habit- 
ually hang around the streets have no social position—that 
they are the scum of the place. Our teachers have a false 
idea regarding the ethical knowledge to be conveyed in the 
public schools. They may not teach any definite religious 
creed, and, therefore, they imagine that they may not teach 
morals. They should understand that morals is the chief 
thing which they are in their places to teach, and that they 
should seize every peg which any recitation affords on 
which to hang a little moral lesson. One of the greatest 
lessons of all is that of daily industry. 

These little groups of idlers are breeding-places for evil 
thoughts, evil words, evil deeds. Profanity and vice flour- 
ish there. They should be broken up and banished at any 


cost. 


Politics and Religion. 


LIrw HARLES J. BONAPARTE, who is an eminent 
/b Catholic as well as a famous civil-service reform- 
er, told good story the other day in a com- 
@y mencement address to a large audience of Cath- 





olics, which included Cardinal Gibbons. It was 
this : 

‘* A story is told of a well-known public official who had obtained 
prominence and acquired considerable wealth in ways more familiar than 
edifying. He was a Catholic, and on bis way to Mass met a reporter, 
who remarked, in substance: ‘ Mr. A., [have never been able to under- 
stand how a man so devout as yourself could exhibit so much proficiency 
in * stuffing *’ ballot-boxes, ** fixing *’ juries, and ‘* plugging ** corpora- 
tions and contractors.’ * Mr. B.,’ replied the statesman, ‘I never mix up 
politics and religion.’ * 

Mr. Bonaparte then proceeded to comment on the mix- 
ing up of politics and religion, and his ultimate definition 
is interesting. If politics means those matters of public 
concern regarding which honest men may honestly differ. 
the church has no interest in politics. ‘‘ But she is grave- 
ly, nay, vitally, interested in politics if ‘ politics’ be a 
euphemism for systematic rascality,” and he said, further: 
‘‘ Organized fraud, open or secret bribery, official perjury, 
and breach of trust—public trust—these things can never 
be trifling or indifferent to any agency that works for 
righteousness, And if the church of Christ exists among 
men she exists as such an agency.” 

The importance of these expressions consists in a large 
measure in the fact that Mr. Bonaparte has been largely 
engaged in fighting systematic rascals who are of his own 
faith. But the question is much broader than any denom- 
ination, and there is no doubt that the direct connection is 
growing closer. We cannot say that we are glad'to see it. 
W hen we find an Episcopal clergyman in New York assert 
ing from his pulpit that a monarchy is better than the 
Presidency, and a Catholic bishop in the West issuing a 
positive order that no priest should say a good word in be- 
half of the long life of a good queen ; when we find a Con- 
gregationalist in New Engiand adopting the sound-money 
cause as a ulpit duty, and at the same time see in the 
South a Bap ist minister preaching the cause of free silver; 
when we find one church advertising special invitations to 
bicyclers, while another church deliberately declares that 
the bicycle is destroying Sunday and sending its devotees 
to a place where scorching is supposed to be continuous, 
the conclusion is inevitable that the clerical shoemaker 
would better stick as closely as possible to his last. 

It is said that preachers make the worst sort of business 
men, and they admit it. But they make still poorer poli- 
ticians, and when they take politics into the pulpit they 
almost invariably forget the quiet comforts and virtues of 
the gospel, and become advocates and partisans. And it is 
in the quietness and helpfulness of religion that its power 
dwells. Pulpit reformers draw congregations sometimes, 
but they seldom win souls or convert sinners. 


Fortunes from Fractions. 


HERE have been in the recent vears several in- 
Ly . 


stances of sudden wealth. South Africa and 
Cripple Creek have produced millionaires over- 
BN night, and a bicycle and patent-medicine promoter 


in England made ten millions in as many weeks ; 
but these instances are so rare as to be the sensations of the 
two hemispheres. 

There are several thousand people who are each worth a 
million of dollars or more, and there are several more thou 
sand who are on the road to become millionaires. It is in 
teresting to know that the most of these are persons who 
are getting their riches on small fractions of a cent. The 
street-railway magnates who are rising to millions and tens 
of millions are fully satisfied with a part of one cent of the 
nickel they collect, because there are so many of them, 
The sugar kings have reduced the price and improved the 
quality of sugar, but as long as they get their fraction on 
each pound the Americans buy they can make a profit all 
the way from twenty to fifty percent. The coal-oil monop- 
oly has also reduced the price and improved the product, 
but its little fraction makes the greatest money-making 
enterprise in America. The man who invented the patent 
beer stopper is getting a bigger income than the President 
of the United States. A cheap headache remedy is allow- 
ing its proprietor to spend a hundred thousand dollars a 
year and still lay up another hundred thousand for a rainy 
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day. The railroads are getting their support from the frac- 
tions on the ton. And so it goes. 

The first thing is to get control of some article of uni- 
versal use, and the small fraction will do the rest. But the 
same principle runs through all business, and large sales 
and small profits is the order of the times. 


The Ginkgo Tree. 


AST spring the Chinese consul at New York City, 

acting in the name of Li Hung Chang, planted 

near the grave of General Grant, at Riverside, a 

young tree which the viceroy had sent from China 
for that purpose. The tree, which appears to be flour 
ishing in its new ground, is what is known as the Japan 
ginkgo. This name conveys to many persons who sce it 
in print a jocose impression ; and some even incline to 
regard the whole story of the tree and its planting as a 
humorous myth. This impression, no doubt, arises from 
the fact that in some well-known 
the late Edwin Lear, the gingko tree is associated with 
the woggly bird in a ridiculous farrago of words that sticks 
in the memory like Mark Twain’s jingle of the *‘ blue trip 
slip for a six-cent fare.” But, whatever the woggly bird 
may be, the ginkgo tree is a robust reality. Its full name 
is Ginkgo biloba, or Salishuria adantifolia, It is also called 


nonsense verses” of 


the maiden-hair tree. t belongs to the yew family, and 
has fan-shaped leaves with parallel veins ; stamens and 
pistils produced are separate trees. It bears a curious fruit 
valled ‘‘silver fruit,’ on account of its bright metallic 
color, and having a peculiar pungent flavor highly es 
teemed by the Chinese. The tree has been frequently 
transplanted to this country, and does very well in the 
climate of our Middle States. The specimen at Riverside, 
therefore, is not the only ginkgo in the soil. 


The Summer Man. 


T would be gratifying to say that the summer man is a 

beautiful spectacle, but he isn’t. The golf-stocking 

and small-cap era has brought us comfort, but its ses 

thetic attractions are not enlivening. The average 
masculine legs are not fine; their disposition to bow or 
shrink or bulge appears only too candidly along the con 
tours of the hosiery. There isa stunted appearance, too, 
in the ensemble. A dress suit tones up the plainest form. 
A ‘‘ Prince Albert” frock lends dignity. A high hat isa 
towering crown of respectability. All these adventitious 
aids are lacking in the summer rig. The togs flap like 
loose sails in acglm. The pedal coverings show up in all 
the solemn bigness of the American foot. The little cap is 
so insignificant and so hard to get off that it is actually dis 
couraging many men from lifting it as a salutation to a 
lady. Of course all criticism is hopeless, for the summer 
man, although a little later than the summer girl in getting 
ripe, is now blooming and blossoming on every shore. Go 
where you may you will find him, and it looks very much 
as if he intended to make his hygienic crusade a universal 
movement. He can never look as attractive as the shirt- 
waist girl, but he can be as comfortable, and that evidently 


Evel! 


=IN reading the telegraphic account of the restoration of the 
old Adams homestead, in Quincy, Massachusetts, where Joh. 
Adams set up housekeeping a century and a half ago, it is in- 
teresting to consider that both the Adams and the Quincy fam- 
ilies have lived in the town continuously, generation after gener- 
ation, up to a very recent time. Of the later generations of the 
Adams family, Charles Francis and his sons and grandsons, 
Henry, John, Brooks, all have kept their residence there in 
newer and more pretentious homes, and the present mayor of 
Boston, Josiah Quincy, the ‘* Jo-Jo” of local parlance, was born 
and passed his youth on the handsome estate that was cut up, in 
part, into building-lots not long ago. Adams Academy, the 
once-prosperous school for boys, is in the town, and there are 
marks everywhere of the stamp these dynasties of a democracy 
have impressed on the vicinity. 

Since the decadence of ‘* Trilby ” and the consequent pass- 
ing out of vogue of ** Ben Bolt,” Dr. Thomas Dunn English does 
not get his name in the papers so frequently as before, and he is 
rather glad of it, for the notoriety the novel gave his song grew 


is his intention. 





to be irksome to him. Dr. English has grown pretty old re- 
cently, but chiefly as to his sight, which has failed to such an 
extent that he is obliged to grope his way along. In other re- 
spects he is as vigorous as could reasonably be expected, espe- 
cially in his memory. He gave evidence of this a few days ago 
when he came to New York to hunt up an old friend whom he 
had not seen for forty-two years, but of whom he preserved a 
keen and lively recollection. 

It needs a highly poetic imagination to invest Poe’s humble 
cottage at Fordham with any halo of romance, and yet a very 
active sentimental interest has been shown in this house by a 
certain part of the New York public during the last few years. 
Perhaps if newspaper space-writers had not originally found it 
a profitable theme we should not have had so much romantic 
nonsense about it, and now that the Authors’ Guild, as the result 
of a crusade just about equal to its capabilities, has restrained 
the vandal hand from the shabby little structure, less is likely 
to be heard of it. The chief use the cottage has served in recent 
times has been as a landmark for bicyclists exploring that part 
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of the island of Manhattan 

urban residents and the owners of fast horses, a terra incognita 
right at the city’s threshold 

Ex-Governor Edwin C. Burleigh, 

gressman from the Third Maine District at a special election, 

June 21st, to fill a 

vacancy caused by 


previously, except to a few sub- 


who was elected Con 


the death of Con- 
gressman Seth L. 
Milliken, goes to 


Congress well 
equipped for his 
duties. He is one of 
the 


public 


most popular 
men in the 
Pine Tree State, is a 
man of means, and 
is in hearty accord 
with the 
tration at Washing- 
ton. According to 
Mr. Burleigh’s 
friends, he is genial 


adminis- 


in his bearing and 


generous in his sym- 





pathies, and com- 


BURLEIGH. 


EX-GOVERNOR EDWIN C, ‘ 7 
bines executive abil- 


ity with a great capacity for work. But Mr. Burleigh makes 
no pretensions to being an orator, and his best work is likely to 
be done in the quiet of the committee-room. Mr. Burleigh is 
He began life as a surveyor, and is now a 
capitalist and newspaper-owner. Since he left the Guberna- 
torial chair Mr. Burleigh has devoted himself to the management 
of his large business interests and his newspaper, the Kennebec 
Journal, once the property of James G. Blaine. Although the 
paper is edited by Mr. Burleigh’s son, Clarence, Mr. Burleigh 
himself is a frequent contributor to its editorial columns. 
=Congressman Joseph H. Walker, who called attention to 
the economic views of President Andrews at a recent meeting 
, of the trustees and 
faculty of Brown 
University, alleging 
that Mr. Andrews 
| misrepresented the 
A university on great 


fifty-four years old. 


national questions, 
notably the money 
issue, is known in 
Massachusetts 
tics as ‘** The 
Eagle of Worcester 
County.” Mr. Walk- 
er is the House chair 
man of the banking 
committee in the 
present Congress, 


poli- 
Gray 


and is regarded as 
one of the best-in 





formed men in the 
country on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Walker is 
apt to speak his mind wherever he happens to be. Only recently 





CONGRESSMAN JOSEPH H. WALKER, 
he expressed publicly his opposition to the alleged bossism of 
Senator Henry Mr. 
Walker is the man who, in making a speech in the House in 
favor of the McKinley bill five years ago, removed bis coat, as 


Cabot Lodge in Massachusetts politics. 


the weather was hot, and continued his speech in his shirt- 
sleeves. Mr. Walker is chairman of the Massachusetts Repub 
lican delegation in the present House. 

Francois Coppée, the most popular of the living French 
noets, and a Parisian of the Parisians, has been lately brought a 
degree nearer to his 
\merican public 
through the success- 
ful production here 
f his romantic his- 
torical drama, *‘ Les 
Jacobites,” adapted 
the title of 
* For Bonnie Prince 
Mr. Jo- 
Clarke 
Coppée 


under 


Charlie,” by 
eph &E ¢€. 
Personally, 


is one of the most 
charming and lova 
ble of men. He en 


joys a popularity 
‘for himseif alone” 
such as no other man 
of his literary emi 
nence can boast. It 





is comparable to that 
of the late Walt 
qualities of simplicity and 


FRANCOIS COPPEE, 


Whitman, with us, and for the sain 


human kindness, For some years Ccppce was the youngest 


member of the French Academy—and he is to-day, in spirit, if 
not in years. He is a little past fifty years of age, a bachelor, 
and a lifelong resident of the old Latin Quarter of Paris, where 
he was born. His house is No. 12 Rue Oudinot, the neighbor- 
hood so lovingly described in ‘* Toute une Jeunesse” (The Days 
of My Youth), which is a thinly disguised autobiography. He 
is a devoted disciple of Victor Hugo, who was his friend and lit- 
erary sponsor. His happiness and inspiration are in the life of 
the humble, the common people, 
colloquial, piquant French of old Paris, flavored with more than 


\ll this, of course, is when he is at home, 


Their language is his—the 


a suspicion of slang. 
lounging about in his unfashionable clothes, smoking innumera- 
ble cigarettes (‘the recompense of idleness,” as he calls them), 
in his eager, boyish way with friends; in his writ- 
Of late, disquieting 


and chatting 
ing he is classically correct and fastidious 
reports of Copp¢e’s ill-health have circulated. 

-Puvis de Chavannes, the great French painter, was mar 
ried last month to the Princess Cantacuzene. Puvis de Cha- 
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vannes is the president of the French National Society of Fine 
Arts, whose annual exhibition is the Champs de Mars Salon. 
He was prevented by illness 
from showing a new work 
His noble 


poetic influence, however, is 


this season. and 
more apparent than ever in 
the work of the modern school, 
of which the 
ganized in 1890) is the home. 


new salon (or- 
The veteran painter —he is 
now a septuagenarian—lived 
in the democratic - artistic 
Montmartre district of Paris. 
His quarters consisted of a 
studio, a bedroom, and a dress- 
ing-room ; his furniture, a big 
table, a few arm-chairs, and a 
His ordinary garb is a 
long, brown, monkish-looking 
His working studio is at Neuilly, outside Paris, 
Here he works 





sofa. 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 
dressing-gown. 
a bare room vast enough for his great canvases. 
alone on a ladder every day, from nine in the morning until 
stopping only for a light repast at noon. Puvis de 
His beautiful allegorica 


evening, 
Chavannes has never visited America. 
paintings in the Public Library of Boston, which present the 
mural decorative effect of frescoes, are in reality painted on 
canvas and attached to the walls, like wall-paper. 

James Whitcomb Riley has said this of Robert Browning : 
‘* You have seen a sculptor at work in clay, no doubt, and have 
noticed that under the skillful artist’s hands the clay often as- 
sumes beautiful form and proportions, even before the design 
originally in the artist’s mind has been fully wrought out; while 
yet it is hardly more than a sketch, in fact. To you, the onlook- 
er, it may mean much or nothing at all. You can see its grow- 
ing beauty, but you may completely misapprehend the idea of 
the modeler. And yet an intimate friend of the artist, one who 
knew his inmost thoughts and the trend of his work, would un- 
derstand it perfectly, or perhaps be content to admire it without 


ROBERT BROWNING, 


fully understanding the artist's ultimate Now, as I 
take it, there is a parallel between such plastic sketches and 
He did not write for the mass ; he 


wrote for his wife, be- 


purpose, 


much of Browning’s verse 


for himself, and, even more, he 


tween whom and himself there was the profoundest and most 


wrote 
perfect sympathy. It was enough for him if she saw the beauty 
of his work. He cared not for what the world said about it, and 
this continued even after Elizabeth Barrett 
He knew when he had given his verse the form she would like, 
she continued to see it and read it as certainly 
When sure she would like it as 


it was he dropped it, and nothing could induce him to give it 


Browning’s death. 


and, in his view, 


as if she were still in the flesh 


completer form ’ 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the moderator of the last 
Assembly, aptly characterized as 


Presby 


terian General has been 


**heroic—physically, morally, 
and spiritually.” His fame as 
a missionary is world-wide, 
and he enjoys the high esteem 
of all Christian denominations, 
He came to the General As 
sembly as a representative of 
the Alaska 


During the past twelve years 


presbytery of 


he has traveled, on an average, 
more than thou 
sand five hundred miles annu 
Many of his long jour 


twenty-six 


ally. 
neys were by stage-coach, over 
the trails of the 
mountains. Twice he crossed 
the and the Rocky 
Mountains, twice made single 


dangerous 





plains 


DR. SHELDON JACKSON. 


trips of two thousand miles each by stage and horseback, and 
twice accomplished dangerous canoe trips along the Alaskan 
coast, with wild Indians for his companions During these 
travels Dr. Jackson has delivered nineteen hundred missionary 
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addresses. Before he founded the Alaskan mission he was home 
missionary for many years on the Western frontier, and in 
1869 was appointed superintendent of missions in the great 


Northwest, having jurisdiction over a territory comprising 


more than one-fourth of the United States. In 1879 the govern- 
ment commissioned him to collect Indian children in New Mex- 
ico and Arizona for the training-schools at Carlisle and Hamp- 
ton. There can be no doubt that Dr. Jackson’s presidency in 
the General Assembly will mark an advance in the cause of 
home missions. 

Walter Malone, of Memphis, Tennessee, is a Mississippian 
by birth, and a lawyer by profession. He is thirty years old, 
and has already five 
published books to 
his credit, the latest 
being a collection of 
short stories pub- 
lished this year by 
Lippincott’s, and en- 
titled ‘‘ The Coming 
of the King.” Asa 
Mr. Malone 
presents the singular 
anomaly of a celeb- 
rity in one section of 
the country who is 
unknown in the 
other parts. 
Throughout the 
South his reputa- 
tion as well 


poet, 


as his 
work is on as high a 
plane as that of any 
living writer on that 
of the Mason 

and Dixon line. In 
the North no such name as Malone is known to the bright con- 
tents-table of the magazines, and even the newspapers neglect 
to repriat his poems, either with or without credit. Neverthe- 
less, his two volumes of verse—‘‘Songs of Dusk and Dawn” 
(1896)—are known 





MR. WALTER MALONE. side 


(1895), and ‘‘Songs of December and June” 
to the literary guild generally, and have brought the author 
cordial letters from the grave and reverend seignors of Amer- 
ican letters. The following sonnet, from ‘* Dusk and Dawn,” 
has an independent fame as a fugitive, and cannot fail of recog- 
nition from many readers to whom its authorship was hitherto 
unknown : 


‘**He who hath loved hath borne a vassa: s chain, 

And worn the royal purple of a king; 
Hath shrunk beneath the icy winter's sting, 

Then reveled in the golden summer's reign ; 

He hath amid the dust and ashes lain, 
Then soared o'er mountains on an eagle's wing; 
A but hath slept in, worn with wandering, 

And hath been Jord of castle-towers in Spain 


‘He who hath loved hath starved in hermit’s cell, 
Then in Aladdin’s jeweled chariot driven ; 
He hath with passion roamed a demon fell, 
And had an angel's raiment to him given ; 
His restless soul hath burned with flames of hell 

And winged through ever-blooming fields of heaven.’ 
=Madame Anna von Rydingsviird, Baroness von Prosch- 
witz, has been honored by King Oscar of Sweden with the 
commission to trans- 
late into English his 
Majesty’s poem, 
**Treklang’’ (A 
Three - voiced Melo- 
dy), to be published 
in book form on the 
oceasion of the jubi 
lee celebration, next 
September, of the 
twenty-fifth year of 
his The 
baroness is an Amer- 
ican, born and bred, 
She was Miss Anna 
Davis, of 
daughter of Joshua 
Davis 
Maria 
with 


reign. 


Bc ston, 
Flagg and 
Ellen 

mings, 
lines of distinguished 


Cum- 
long 


New England ances- 
try on both sides. A 
few years ago she 
was married to Karl 
von Rydingsvird, 
Prosch- 


eminent 


Baron 
witz, an 


von 


sculptor and educa- 
tor, tutor to 
the princes, 
and a lineal descendant of King Karl VIII. of Sweden. The 
family being high at court, the American baroness has enjoyed 
special opportunities there, the more so on account of King Os- 





one of 


MADAME ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD. 


royal 


car’s well-known partiality for our compatriots, the fair ones in 
The king is musical and literary, and speaks Eng- 
Madame von Ry- 


particular, 
lish with the ease and fluency cf a diplomat. 
dingsviird, on her part, is a thorough mistress of the Swedish 
language, and has already translated a number of Scandinavian 
has traveled extensively in Europe, 
the latter country Before 
Notwith 


works into English. She 


visited Iceland, and lectured 


her marriage she studied art and music in Germany 


upon 


standing her European ties and distinctions, however, Madame 
von Rydingsviird remains first of all a patriotic American of 
Boston. She is an active member of the society of Daughters 
of the American 
Tea Party” chapter, of which she was the first regent 
she became State regent for Massachusetts, organizing twenty- 
two chapters; and at the last Continental congress she was 
elected a national vice-president, 


Revolution, having organized the ‘* Boston 


Later 
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THE flags used by the United States Navy are manufactured 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Building number seven is the head 
quarters of the equipment department, and is under the super- 
vision of Lieutenant B. T. Walling. Three apartments in this 
building are occupied by the flag-makers, and there, for more 
than thirty years, the Stars and Stripes that are flaunted by 
ocean breezes all over the world have been measured, weighed, 
tested, constructed, and mounted by the busy workers who have 
become adepts in the art of flag-craft. 

The flags of the United States are not the only patterns pro 




























of many of the flags that come from the hands of these em- 
ployés of Uncle Sam. 

There is but one worker in the finishers’ class of flag-makers. 
He is a sturdy old sailor who sits on a sail-maker’s bench and 
mounts each flag on its ropes, sewing the heavy iron rings in 
place. He looks a very picturesque apostle of patriotism as he 
sits in the midst of unnumbered constellations and surrounded 





by red and white stripes, driving the needle through canvas and g! 
hemp by means of a thimble strapped across the palm of his ae 
right hand. His hair and mustache are as white as snow, and oe 
his florid skin gives evidence of contact with many an ocean ot 
breeze. His field of labor has never been intruded upon by lie 
feminine workers who sew the stars and stripes together. a 

cH 


There are only two concerns in the United States who com 
pete for the contract of supplying the government with bunt 
ing. This is because only two factories manufacture a quality 
of the required grade. 

The flags which are manufactured for the use of the navy 
float above the decks of our men-of-war, in all sorts of weather, 
in every clime and on every sea. They must be expe sed to the 
frosts and hail of the North, to the gales and melting suns of 

the equator, and it therefore becomes neces 


71 ‘ sary that they shall be manufactured of the 
4 4 ; . . 
2 strongest and most durable material possi- 

N=. ble to procure. In order to be certain that 

ww / this necessity is met, the government has in- 


\ 


vented a series of testing devices which are 
even more severe than the artifices of nature. 
























duced by this corps of workers, for every craft commissioned JOE 
by the United States government must be provided with a full EI 
supply of the flags of all nations, and, therefore, there is no 

recognized government in the world whose insignia at home and revi 
abroad is not patterned and sewed by the women who report and 
daily for this service to their country. It is the boast of the ing 
flag department that in no place in the world are flags so well The 
made as they are in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. witl 
Mr. James Crimmins is foreman. He is supposed to know arct 
more about flags than anybody in the world. He weighs the I 
bunting, tests the colors, measures the stripes, cuts the cloth, mar 
carves out the stars, and inspects the aghtches. Year in and year quai 
out he is a critic of the patriotic expression embodied in our na banl 
tional banner, and there is not an emblem of this or of any other been 
country displayed over the decks of the vessels of our navy quar 
which has not passed under his critical inspection. 5 
if it 

Att 
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ONE CORNER OF THE WOMEN’S WORK-ROOM AT THE FLAG DEPARTMENT. Each 

lette: 

for it is intended within a short time to adapt There are stretching-machines, chemicals, and a lot of other exce] 

electricity to the machines now operated by things for testing the resistance, colors, etc., of the material mati 

foot-power. Thus the work of the operator, used, and if a sample successfully passes these several tests it is stand 

as well as their numbers, will be diminish- regarded as worthy to face any gale, as well as the bullets of the d 

ed, unless, perchance,a war with Spain,or the enemy. spon 

with some other foreign Power, should in Haryot Hott CAnoon, fifth, 

crease the demand for bunting. ceivit 

In the third room is the great teller 

chopping-block whereon Mr. Crim- Fron‘ 

mins carves out white cotton stars. K \ entra 

The cloth is folded twenty times or ; the p: 

more, and then a great shining brass a of th 

star is laid on the material and the muni 

pattern marked on the fabric, after weed ive de 

which, with chisel and mallet, the = ing fi 

grand flag-master hews out a whole from 

constellation at a time. Every star place 
must be the exact coun- the b 





terpart of every other 
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vator: 


star. These are then | closin, 

dealt out individually to \ Wee matic. 

the sewers of stars, to be TT i The 

affixed to their firma- FO —_ and sj 

MR. JAMES CRIMMINS TESTS THE BUNTING. ment of blue bunting. =~ i ——— eight ' 

It is an unswerving rule SSS steel a 

One of the apartments is used for the measurement of the which admits of no deviation that a certain Ss — corres 
flags. The floor reminds one of an interior tennis court, but in number of sticches must be employed to : —— tickets 
place of the regulation chalk-mar':s it is inlaid with strips and each inch of measurement ; the flag-master 7 bank. 


plates of polished brass, and the measurement of stripes, as also 
the dimensions of the flags in length and in width, must be ren- 
dered as exact as the immortal laws of the Medes and Persians. 
The width or * hoist” must be exactly ten-nineteenths of the 
length. The expanse of floor, which accommodates itself so 
readily to the dimensions of the largest flags in the world, is 
admirably adapted for the uses of a ball-room, and there are 
held the semi-monthly dances which are a feature of the social 
life of the officers stationed at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The 
light fantastic toe trips over the brass-mounted floor on such 
occasions, and perhaps few of the guests are aware that the 
metrical designs beneath their fe-t mark the dimensions of the 
Stars and Stripes that thrill every true American heart, no 
matter in what part of the world the well-beloved banner may 
be seen. 

There is another apartment, occupied by a score or more of 
women whose nimble fingers are employed on the emblems of 
liberty. For fifteen years some of these flag -artisans have 
worked for Uncle Sam. The time was when the entire flag was 
made by hand, but machine work has usurped the prerogatives 
of hand labor. Even a greater innovation is soon to be made, 


is a stern critic, for in that capacity he acts 
the part of Uncle Sam himself. In the 
present year of grace our flag possesses 
ninety stars, forty-five on each side, back 
to back and stitch to stitch. There is no 
right side, in contradistinction to a wrong 
side, because both sides of the banner are 
precisely the same, Only expert needle- 
women are star-sewers. The ‘ device 
worker” is one grade in advance of the 
star-sewer, and her work is done on for- 
eign flags. It is noticeable that the smaller 
the country the greater and more ostenta- 
tious is its flag likely to be. Some of the 
finest needle- work done at the B.ooklyn 
Navy Yard is used in the manufacture of 
the flags of Costa Rica and San Salvador. 
™-e size of a country offers no excuse for 
a slight to its flag. The most intricate lace- 
work is not more ambitious in execution 
than is the talent displayed in the creation 
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THE OLD SAILOR WHO FINISHES THE FLAGS, 
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A MODEL BANK IN MAGNIFICENT QUARTERS. 


THE success of a great business involves two factors : First, a 
On the 10th of May, 


the Treasury, Con 


great opportunity; second, a great man. 

1887, Mr. Daniel Manning, Secretary of 
rad N. Jordan, then United 
of prominent financiers and capitalists in New York City, be 


States Treasurer, and a number 


lieved that the time had come to organize a new national bank 
in the city of New York. They found the opportunity in this 
city, and they found the man for president of the institution in 
Daniel Manning. 
For ten years 
the bank has been 
in operation, meet- 
ing some vicissi 
tudes at the outset, 
but at the end of its 
first decade finding 
itself vigorous be- 
yond all expecta- 
tion, and establish 
ed the 
bank of the 
try in a magnifi- 
cent building of its 
own at 


model 


as 


coun- 


the corner 
of Pineand Nassau 
streets. Admiring 


friends have pour 





ed into the new of- 
the West- 
ern National Bank, 
and all have been 
surprised at the 
The bank proper occupies the entire ground floor 
and the second, or more properly, the mezzanine floor, each hav- 
ing a superficial area of nearly twenty-nine hundred square feet. 
The location, at the corner of the street, floods the banking-room 
with light through lofty arched windows of plate-glass, the 


fices of 
JOHN E. SEARLES, PRESIDENT OF THE WEST- 
ERN NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK CITY. 


revelation. 


arches being made still more beautiful by stained glass. 

The plan of the banking floor reveals a re- 
markable economy of space and an intimate ac 
quaintance with the practical needs of a great 


banking institution. Not an inch of room has 
been sacrificed. The work of laying out the 


quarters for the respective departments was done 
by the cashier, Mr. H. A. Smith, and I doubt 
if it could possibly have been improved upon. 
At the right of the entrance are the snug offices 
of the vice-president and cashier, adjoining the 
office of the president. So rich and artistic are 
the decorations, in cream and gold, of the walls 
and ceilings, and so massive and ornamental is 
the 
added, nor indeed is anything required, to make 
the quarters of the bank officials more attractive. 
On the banking floor proper ten departments 
are centralized. 
wire compartment, covered at the sides and top. 


mahogany furniture, that nothing has been 


Each is inclosed in a steel and 
Each contains separate safes, and the drawers, 
letter-boxes, book-racks, and other paraphernalia, 
excepting the desks, are all of steel, with auto- 
matic self-locking devices. These departments 
stand in the following order with reference to 
the door : 
spondence ; third, chief clerk ; fourth, discounts ; 
fifth, collections ; 
ceiving teller ; eighth, mail clerk ; 
teller : tenth, ledger 

Fronting these departments is the broad main 
Back of them is 


First, bonds and loans ; second, corre- 
sixth, note teller ; seventh, re- 
ninth, paying 
book 


balance keeper. 


entrance from Nassau Street 
the private passage leading directly to the rooms 
of the officers at the front, and the latter com 
municate by telephone with each of the respect 
ive departments. Automatic elevators, one lead- 
ing from the president’s office in front, and two 
from the private passage in the rear, take the 
place of stairways in connecting the public banking office with 
the book-keepers’ department on the upper floor. These ele- 
vators have ingenious devices by which they are started by the 
closing of a door or the touching of a button, and they stop auto 
matically when they have reached their respective destinations, 
The arrangement of the second floor is exceedingly simple 
and systematic. The main book-keeper’s desk faces all the other 
eight working desks, while a separate compartment, inclosed in 
steel and iron, on the right, contains the data relating to the 
corresponding banks, and on the left the cheque and deposit 
tickets of each depositor in the individual department of the 
bank. Electric lights, as well as broad windows on the Pine 





OFFICE OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER, 


Street side, illuminate the room. An electric fan feeds fresh air 
constantly to the large apartment, and an automatic package 
elevator makes a ready connection between the book-keepers 
above and below. In this upper department the files and letter 
cases are all of steel, locking automatically, one lock safely clos 
ing as Many as seventy eight cases. : 
There are fourteen safes in the 
various departments down-stairs, 
and nine up-stairs, each desk hav- 
ing its own The 
main vault on the ground floor is a 
marvel of perfect security. Enter- 
ing an apartment ten by fifteen 
feet in 
steel doors, each guarded by four 


separate safe. 


dimensions, through two 
massive locks, and the outer door 
fully fifteen inches thick, one finds 
a light and roomy apartment, di 
vided at the rear by strong steel 
bars. Back of these bars are the 
safes containing the securities, cash 
and reserve, while in the first or 
outer compartment are vaults for 
more ready and immediate access. 
Twenty-six safes are included in 
the vault 
thousand dollars. 

Every nook and corner that can 
be utilized on either floor has been 


which cost over twenty 


adapted tosome special use. Under 

the handsome balances, which stand in a case ready for use in the 
weighing of specie, is a special safe in which are locked the keys 
of all the various departments, the cashier being their custodian. 
The front apartment on the second floor is handsomely fitted up 
for the office of the directors, and an electric elevator communi- 
cates directly from this to the offices of the president and vice- 
president and cashier underneath. The board room is an apart- 
ment of matchless beauty. The royal Wilton carpet, in color and 
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A MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE 


pattern, harmonizes with the heavy mahogany furniture and 
trimmings, and, in fact, emphasizes the refinement of all the 
work 

Bankers and business men who have visited the new quarters 
of the Western National Bank have, in every instance, compli 
mented the management on the convenience of the arrange- 
ment and the beauty—one might aimost say the magnificence 
of the decorations. The walls are wainscoted in Pyrenese mar 
ble, topped with a richly-decorated border of solid gilt, above 
which rise beautifully curved arches of cream and gold, stamp 
ed in handsome figures of various designs 

The light construction of the steel and iron work, and of the 
little mahogany work in evidence, 
does not interfere greatly with the 
general view of the beautiful in 
terior, and nothing more effective 
in tone and touch of color and de 
sign can be found in any business 
establishment in the country 

The Western National Bank has 
had a list of eminent presidents, 
beginning with Daniel Manning, 
continuing with Conrad 
and Brayton Ives, and at present 
with John E. Searles, whose name 


Jordan 


is asynonym of financial solidity. 
Under the new reyime the deposits 
of the bank have shown a steady 
and decided increase, until of late 
they have averaged over fifteen 
million dollars daily. 

The gentleman who sits at the 
head of the of the West 
ern National Bank has become a 


board 


AN INTERIOR VIEW 


WESTERN NATIONAL 


very prominent figure in the world of trade and finance. 


His 
career has been devoid of startling events ; his success has been 
achieved without adventitious aids, and he dislikes to speak of 
it, or to discuss his personal history. His characteristics have 
nothing of the heroic about them, and yet this plain, unas- 


suming, and unaffected gentleman, John E. Searles, is a giant 





OF THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 


among men of financial prominence, and his career of honor- 
able success, self-made as it has been, stands as an inspiration 
to young men everywhere. 

Born amid the modest surroundings of a Methodist clergy- 
man’s home at Bedford, in Westchester County, New York, sixty 
years ago, following his faithful father’s itineracy, which took 
him, in his church relationships, principally to New Haven, 
Brooklyn, and New York, yotfng Searles enjoyed the simple ben- 
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BANK, 


efits of a common-school education, and of the higher education 
which the influences surrounding a Christian home brought to 
the Methodist pastor’s little family group of four children, two 
At the age of sixteen the lad Searles found 
a place as entry-clerk in the gun-store of Blunt & Syms, of New 


boys and two girls 


York City, and from that time, with characteristic independ- 
ence, he began to pay his board and, in a considerable degree, 
to look 
called him, at 
Cornell Brothers, hardware merchants, on Cortlandt Street, and 


out for his own maintenance, A business transaction 


the age of seventeen, into the counting-room of 
so strong was the impression that the young man made upon this 
firm that he was invited to accept a place with Cornell Brothers 
at double the salary he was receiving, and with a promise of early 
promotion. The offer was promptly accepted, and the growing 
business of the firm continued to grow until it became one of the 
largest jobbing hardware houses in New York 

Within four years after the beginning of his connection with 
the hardware concern Mr. Searles, at the ag 


e of twenty-one, be 
came a partner in the business. During the war, business con 
tinued to prosper, but the junior partner, guided by the same 
business prescience which has marked his later years, observing 
that the manufacturers of hardware, driven by closer competi- 
tion, were themselves entering the jobbing trade and making 
1865, there 
fore, he withdrew from the hardware business and accepted an 
invitation from friends in the firm of L. W. & P. Armstrong, of 
New Haven, engaged in the West India trade, to join with them, 


competition closer, decided to make a change. In 


This business was profitable and agreeable, and the connection 
continued for fifteen years, until 1880. It was while thus con- 
nected that Mr. Searles became deeply interested in the sugar 
trade, so much so that on the dissolution of his relations with 
the New Haven concern he came to New York and purchased 
an interest in the sugar-refinery firm of Havemeyer Brothers & 


Company. 








Mr. Searles believes in consolidation rather than competition, 
and itdid not take him long to consolidate his concern with Have- 
meyer, Eastwick & Company, and to form a corporation known 
as the Havemeyer Sugar Refining Company, of which Mr. Searles 
It will 
be recalled that subsequently, by progressive steps, he finally 


was secretary and treasurer and chief executive officer. 


organized the large and prosperous corporation now known as 
the American Sugar Refining Company, which has by its con- 
centration of economies reduced the price of refined sugar to the 
consumer by nearly one-half. 

Mr. Searles is a man of simple habits, plain in appearance, 
and plainer in dress and speech. He rises habitually at seven 
in the morning, and does such a day’s work as few men in this 
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in his absence the responsible duties of its management neces- 
sarily devolve upon the vice-president, Mr. Valentine P. Snyder, 
who for many years has been widely known as one of the most 
prominent and promising of our financiers. He is still a young 
man, a few years above forty. He was born at Hudson, New 
York, and when fourteen years of age entered the Hudson River 
Bank of that city. 

In 1868 he entered the Chatham National Bank as a junior 
clerk. 
with the book-keeping department of the Third National Bank, 


A few years subsequently Mr. Snyder became connected 


and was subsequently promoted to the head of the correspond- 
ence department. In 1885 to Washington, and was 
the first official appointed in the Treasury Department under 


he went 


JULY 8, 1897. 


Snyder, and few have developed greater abilities in the bank- 
ing business. 

Like him, the cashier of the Western National Bank, Mr. H. 
A. Smith, has had an experience in the banking business since 
his boyhood. He was born at New Hamburgh, New York, enter 
ing the Farmers’ National Bank of Hudson, New York, at the 
age of fifteen. Coming to New York in 1871 he accepted a 
junior clerkship in the Third National Bank, rising steadily 
through all the minor places to that of assistant cashier. He 
became assistant cashier of the Western National Bank in 1887, 
and was promoted to the cashiership in 1890. Mr. Smith has a 
high reputation among the bankers of New York, as is evidenced 
by the fact that in 1885 United States Treasurer Jordan selected 
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busy city do. His motto is as simple as his habits : *‘ Patience 
and perseverance are what I believe in,” said he to me. 
out for the little things of life; details are the basis of every- 
thing.” 

Deeply interested in church work, bis leisure is devoted mainly 
to the welfare of the Methodist Church and its institutions of 
benevolence and charity, to whose support he is a most generous 
giver. What time he has to spare from these he gives to the 
books in his well-selected library. He is the most affable of 
men, with twinkling eyes, which his glasses do not hide, gray 
hair and beard, and a mouth that indicates decision and deter- 
mination in spite of the playful smile it often bears. He is quick 
in movement, alert in his perceptions, and decisive in action. 

President Searles spends several hours daily at the bank, but 
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The Princess of Monaco at Home. 


Monaco is, both literally and figuratively, a city set on a 
hill. It could not hide itself if it wished to do so—though, in- 
deed, the quaint little principality, depending for its prosperity 
upon continued advertisement, is not likely ever to seek obscu- 
rity. The mights and dominions of Europe laugh amiably at its 
ceremonious officialdom ; but I have sometimes thought that 
the little state would be accorded a more flattering recognition 
if we could but know how many far-reaching threads of polit- 
ical destiny have been spun in that extraordinary medley of 
princes and statesmen and soldiers who rub shoulders in the 
gambling - rooms of the Casino. And when politics is put 
aside, the principality of Monaco is still the scene of countless 
secret tragedies and silent crises that, having their beginning 
here, end—who shall say where? The philosopher, then, can 
find a great deal to think about as he contemplates the pict- 
uresque cliff, flung out into the tideless Mediterranean, on 
which stands the beautiful old palace which has seen such varied 
and eventful times ; and it follows that the visible representa- 
tives of the Monegasque traditions and history must be of equal 
interest. The Prince and Princess of Monaco are, within the 
somewhat narrow limits of their kingdom, sovereigns as auto- 
cratic as the Russian Czar himself. ‘‘ Son Altesse peut vous 
coffrer,” said a trembling native to me, horrified at the colored 
shirt in which—with other garments—I was setting out to pay 
my respects at the palace. I changed my shirt, in deference to 
racial prejudice, though I entertained serious doubts as to the 
probability of my imprisonment, for the princess is far too 
charming and gracious a lady to cast a luckless foreigner into 
her noisome dungeons for the crime of wearing a blue shirt. 
However, it was at this very reception that I determined to ask 
the princess to submit to an interview. It was not without 
misgivings that I made my petition, but it was met with a 
courteous assent that made my head feel quite safe on my 
shoulders again. The next morning came an appointment for 
the afternoon of the same day, and as I drove along the Conda- 
mine and mounted the cliff towards the palace I began to won- 
der what questions I should put to the princess. Clearly, it 
would not do to ask her views on gambling, since no inconsid- 
erable portion of the prince’s magnificent income is drawn 
from the Casino, whose management is understood to pay him 
four hundred thousand dollars yearly for the concession. It 
may be noted in passing that the princess is an admirable wo- 
man of business, and | believe it is practically she who manages 
the vast affairs of her husband, as well as her own—for she is a 
great heiress in her own right, having been first Mademoiselle 
Heine, a daughter of the great French banker, and, by her first 
marriage, Duchesse de Richelieu. Decidedly, I should be wise 
to avoid discussing the ethics of gambling. The foreign policy 
of the Monegasque government seemed hardly more likely to 
be acceptable ; while if I inquired into the details of inter- 
nal politics I might perhaps find myself making a too intimate 
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MAIN ENTRANCE OF 


President Cleveland’s first administration. He served as pri- 
vate secretary to Secretary Manning, and a year later became 
chief clerk in the Treasurer's office. Subsequently he became 
deputy-comptroller of the currency, and then was given the 
important post of bank examiner for the district of New York. 
After the retirement of Comptroller Cannon Mr. Snyder acted 
as comptroller until the appointment of Mr. Trenholm by Presi- 
dent Cleveland. After the election of President Harrison in 
1888 Mr. Snyder resigned to accept the place of assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank of New York. His connection with 
the Western National Bank began in June, 1890, and has con- 
tinued uninterruptedly ever since. Few men have secured 
at his time of life the advantages of such an extended and 
prolonged practical experience in banking as Vice - President 
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him as his representative on the customary committee of three, 
which is appointed at the beginning of each new Federal admin- 
istration, to examine the cash in the Treasury at Washington 
This work usually requires several weeks, and involves the em- 
ployment of more than a hundred clerks. 

The directors of the Western National Bank are as follows: 
Charles J. Canda, Juan M. Ceballos, William N. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Marcellus Hartley, Henry B. Hyde, Bray- 
ton Ives, John Howard Latham, Sidney Dillon Ripley, John E. 
Searles, Valentine P. Snyder, Sidney F. Tyler, William A. 
Wheelock. 

The many friends of this progressive institution unite in con- 


Coler, Jr., 


gratulations on the visible signs of its well-deserved prosperity. 
JOHN A. SLEICHER. 





acquaintance with police discipline. Literature and art—these 
seemed my opportunity; for I knew the princess to be a woman 
of unusual erudition and wide artistic sympathies. 

Revolving such matters, I reached the palace. The entire 
standing army of Monaco—fully ninety strong—was engaged 
in chasing a tame gazelle that had escaped from the court-yard. 
With swords and staves they pursued it, and when at last they 
had captured it, they returned to their barracks flushed with 
the pride of victory. Leaving these exciting scenes behind, I 
began the important process of entry into her Highness’s pres- 
ence. A gorgeous Suisse led me to the foot of the marble stair- 
case that covers one wall of the court-yard, whose sides are 
decorated with very quaint and beautiful frescoes. There a 
footman met me and handed me to another footman, who gave 
me over to the major-domo, who passed me on to the military 
equerry. This war-worn veteran—he had not helped to chase 
the gazelle—entertained me with conversation on the weather 
until the major-domo came back and I was handed on through 
several more footmen, the last of whom flung open a door with 
a dignity I have since tried in vain to imitate. Inside I found 
one of the princess’s ladies-in-waiting, who performed the last 
stage of the ceremony by introducing me to her Highness’s pres- 
ence, and departed. 

‘*Come and sit right down,” said my hostess, with a sigh of 
relief. 
cause I have never allowed myself to be interviewed before, and 


‘‘Tm beginning to regret my promise, you know, be- 
I never shall again. Anyhow, I have nothing to say that can 
possibly interest any of your readers.” 

‘Tam sure they will be interested in anything you care to 
say,” I answered. ‘* You know society in all the capitals of 
Europe, and you are so interested in artistic and social ques- 
tions that Iam sure you must have some personal opinions on 
many of the phenomena of the present day. For instance, will 
you tell me what you think of the new woman ?” 

‘* What on earth is the new woman ? 
‘*T never heard of her.” 


said the princess, in 
astonishment. 

Here was a pretty beginning. How should I, a mere man 
journalist, describe the indescribable ? I began a faltering at- 
tempt at definition, when the princess interrupted me. 

“Oh, you mean the thing that wants a vote, and wears 
bloomers ”—she speaks perfect English, does the princess—‘* and 
goes about shrieking of equality, and so forth? Yes, I know 
what you mean now, but I didn’t know that you called her 
that. Well, I think she is perfectly ridiculous. Of course it is 
a great thing that a woman should be able to work for her liv- 
ing if it is necessary, but what does she want with a vote ? 
Every woman, surely, has a husband, or brother, or child to 
look after, and she can find in the discharge of that duty a 
sphere quite large enough for her. I am quite sure, from my 
own experience of politics, that the further women keep from 
its corrupt atmosphere the better chance they have of remain- 
ing pure and modest, Tell me, are there many of these new 
women in the English-speaking countries ?’ 


I shook my head sadly. ‘‘ Lots of them,” [ answered, bur 
dened with many woeful memories of the sisterhood. 

‘*Then I’m sorry for you,” said the princess, with a sym 
pathy that was plainly sincere. 
began again. ‘Is it true, too, that you have a new litera- 
ture growing up, which is much worse than anything ever 


She mused a moment and then 


done in France? Is it true that women with you are writing 
quite impossible books ? I have seen one or two only, but I hear 
that there are a great many of them.” 

‘* Yes,” I said, ‘‘it’s too true, though we believe that the 
phase of thought represented by the literature of the so-called 
neurotic woman has had its day. Women are beginning again 
to write books that men can read.” 

‘Oh, it’s sure to be so,” my hostess answered, cheerily. 
‘* That kind of phase can’t last long. Why, it is only the Anglo 
Saxon people that have been affected by it. Here in France we 
know nothing of such a movement, though no one can say that 
French women haven’t all the liberty they want. But, apart 
from one or two wild women, none of them wants votes and 
that sort of thing. And in Germany, of course, there could 
never be any question of such a thing. 
has no ambition beyond the horizon of the hausfrau, and you 
any other 


The German woman 
can’t imagine her wanting a vote, or sphere of 
activity.” 

Then the subject died, and we talked of more amusing and 
vital things. The princess’s knowledge of English and Ameri 
can literature is remarkably extensive, and she talked of Ten 
nyson and Browning, of Hawthorne and Longfellow and James, 
with the easy admiration that comes of familiarity. Of 
achievements in music she has a somewhat low idea, and she 


our 


was properly severe on the failure of the English critics to ap- 
preciate fully the work of that brilliant young composer, Isidore 
de Lara. Whoshall say she was wrong ? 

But the time went all too fast, and just as I was on the point 
of asking to be appointed the princess’s ambassador to Wash 
ington I was aware that I ought to depart. So I bowed myself 
out with what grace I could command, bringing away the 
memory of a singularly amiable and accomplished woman, 

SIDNEY THOMPSON, 


In Rose-Time. 


InN rose-time I love to lie 
Among the grass and name the ships 
Whose sails are clouds in fleecy sky, 
Aud watch their swift ethereal trips 
In rose-time, when beetles crone 
Their lazy lays in vagrant flight, 
I love to woo siesta’s own 
Drowsy dreams in fond delight 


In rose-time, when swallows skim 
Adown the dusky way and lane, 
I love to look beyond the rim 


Of past and be a boy again. H. 8S. KELLER. 
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The Declaration of Independence. 


IN a frame conspicuous in the library of the State Depart- 
ment at Washington hangs a copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It is true in every line, and the casual visitor who 
does not examine the little slip of paper which explains its char- 
acter usually thinks he is looking at the original of that precious 
document. For a long time the original hung where this copy 
is now on view, but two years ago it was removed because it 
was found that it was deteriorating so under the influence of 
As it 
is, the original is in a faded state, more than one-half the ink 
with which it was written having disappeared from the surface 
of the parchment. 

The copper plate from which the copy in the department libra- 
ry was made is more than seventy years old. It was in the ad- 
ministration of President John Quir zy Adams that the plate was 
made. 


the light that it was in great danger of total destruction. 





To get a transfer of the original for the engraver’s use its 
surface was moistened with a wet cloth, This marked the begin 
About one half the 
ink came off with the copy, leaving the original much dimmed. 
Nothing was done to restore it, of course, and it was put away 


ning of the destruction of the document. 


in the department archives. Some time later it was suggested 
that so interesting a record of the making of the republic would 
interest the visitors who thronged the patent-office every day, 
and who came from every part of the United States. At that 
time the patent-office was the great show-place of the govern- 
ment. It was in the day when models were required of all in 
ventors who applied for patents, and the collection on view was 
not only curious but instructive. 

In the patent-office the Declaration was hung behind glass in 
a tight frame. It had been untouched for a long time when 
some one called attention to the fact that it was fading. An 
examination showed that the ink was disappearing rapidly. 
The sun, it was found, shone on the frame a part of each day, 
and it was the action of the sunlight that caused the ink to fade. 

Taken from its place in the patent-office, it was hung else- 
where in a more protected spot ; and later, on the completion of 
the State Department building, it was removed, with many other 
important archives, to the State Department Library. Here 
it was well protected from direct light ; but for some reason, 
which the library experts were unable to explain, it continued 
to fade, and John Hancock’s signature in particular—that bold 
bit of penmanship familiar to every student of American his- 
tory—became almost indistinguishable. When this discovery 
was made it the parchment should be 
made secure against further deterioration, and a steel box was 
made especially to contain it. This box is as long and as wide 
as the Declaration, and five feet high. 


was determined that 


The parchment has been 
sealed hermetically between two sheets of glass and placed in 
this box, which stands in one corner of the library of the de- 
partment. The glass-covered document fits into a wooden slide 
in this steel box. In the same case is the original copper plate 
from which the copy on view was printed. The box is as nearly 
fire-proof and burglar-proof as it is possible for a safe to be; 
and there is probably no piece of paper or parchment of mere 
historic value which is guarded with such zealous care or at 
such great expense as the Declaration of Independence. 

In view of the work of vandals at Washington and the curi- 
ous ideas of meum and ‘uum which most people show in their 
dealings with government property, it is surprising that the 
Declaration was nut injured in some way during the half-cent- 
ury when it was on public view. It was never under special 
guard. There is always a watchman in the library, but all 
the watchmen in Washington could not prevent the mutilation 
of the Capitol and the Washington Monument ; and as to the 
government records, they are in constant danger from the peo- 
One clerk of the Senate 
not many years ago walked off with every important auto- 
graph communication to the Senate which passed through his 
hands in the course of his service, 


ple who are in government employ. 


The Last Indian Troop. 


May 3lst the last Indian troop in the United States regular 
army was inustered out of service, and thus ended an expensive 
experiment which resulted in total failure. L Troop, Seventh 
Cavalry, stationed at Fort Sill and commanded by Captain H. 
L, Scott, retained its 
existence longer 

the 
Captain 


than any of 
others, as 
Scott has charge of 
the 


Apaches now 


Geronimo 
pris- 
oners of war at Fort 
Sill, and he had suc- 
ceeded in 
the 
over 


securing 
enlistment of 
forty of his 
charges in the reg- 
In this 
way they were given 
occupation and some 
source of cash in- 
come. 

The idea of enlist- 
ing the Indians as 
regulars originated 
with Secretary of 
War Proctor and 
Adjutant-General J. 
C. Kelton, in 1891. 
Miles op- 
posed the move, and 


ular service, 


General 


subsequent develop- 
ments show his ob- 
jections to be well 
founded. He 
claimed that the In- 
dian, while well 


fitted for scout duty, 





GERONIMO, WAR CHIEF, 
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was not suited for the strict routine of garrison life and the pre- 
cision of the regular drill. This was found to be entirely cor- 
rect, and that is why there are no longer any Indians in the 
regular army of the United States. 

According to Mr. V. E. Stottler, of the United States Army, 
who took charge of four hundred and fifty-five wild Apaches in 
southern New Mexico two years ago, the Indians make much 
better farmers than soldiers. From absolute dependency on the 
government these Indians have, in two years, attained to such a 
condition that all rations (except beef) and clothing have been 
Every family has a piece of land fenced and under 
cultivation. Many have comfortable cabins, with cook-stoves 
and utensils for decent cooking. All the others have their 
frame-work in place, and logs cut and hauled to the saw-mill, 
and are waiting for lumber. Every male Indian is in short 
hair and civilized clothing. The use of liquor has been entirely 
abolished : and every child of five years and over is at school. 


STANKWE OC, 
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SHE is usually well dressed. She is occasionally young. 
Sometimes she wears eye-glasses. She is never pretty, and 
always she ‘‘ maketh the heart to quake.” 

No; the glib woman is never pretty. because to be glib is to 
destroy the gift of beauty. Lips that pour forth a continuous 
stream of chattering talk soon lose their sweet and tender 
curves, Cupid’s bow is straightened into flat lines, dimples dis- 
appear for want of their legitimate use ; eyes ever on the alert 
to penetrate and discover become keen and cold; the face 
grows hardened and watchful. But then, these losses are not 
heavy to the loser. The glib woman does not care to be beauti- 
ful. She only cares to be glib. 

There is nothirg she cannot and does not talk about—no sub- 
ject on which she will not give you prompt information of some 
sort. Her ideas on current topics, whether they represent war, 
politics, occult science, bicycles, or pugilism, are always formed 
and ready, at the slightest notice, for voluble and unintermit- 
tent expression. She is so very well posted that it is easy to see 
she is on/y posted. She rattles off a carefully-arranged sequence 
of cut-and-dried and polished and varnished arguments and ob- 
servations which are highly satisfactory to herself, and appears 
to feel that she is doing her lofty duty to her fellow-creatures, 
at the same moment. Her fellow-creatures, however, notably 
the masculine, are so little grateful that they generally flee 
from her with the base cowardice peculiar to their sex. And 
when the duty of taking her in to dinner devolves on this latter 
contingent, straws are pulled to decide which trembling desert- 
er shall be made to face the hard ordeal. 

Misguided hostesses invite her because she can talk—and 
‘keep the ball rolling,” as the slang is—and then wonder why 
no other voice save hers is to be heard. She can talk, cer- 
tainly. The trouble is she can do nothing else, and never ceases 
to do that ! 

To his ever-redounding credit, be it said, the glib man is 
rather a rare product. The brain of man, being a naturally 
comprehensive construction, realizes, any time after the age of 
twenty-one, that to know everything is a mental impossibility. 
Hence most men of mature thought and intellectual attain- 
ments take on the debonair, deprecating, and delightful air of 
To the enlightenment of such the 


knowing very little indeed ! 
glib woman addresses herself with compassionate zeal and 
energy, sometimes to their amusement, but oftenest to their 


23 


terror and affright. And when they scatter hastily and igno- 
miniously in different directions at her fell approach she has 
been known to smile and say, with pitying triumph: ‘‘ These 


poor men! How they do dread to meet a well-informed wo- 


man !” 

The glib woman, as a rule, develops after marriage. If she 
developed before it no man would be insane enough to think of 
marrying her, 


Sid Fisher. 


Ir you know Nantucket, the cliffs look down 

On an arm from the shore stretched bare and brown, 
The white mists cleaving, the green waters through, 
A half-mile clutch at the skirts of Coatue ; 

Of rubble and rock as ragged a reef, 

You'd say, as ever brought ship to grief : 

But this is the jetty, thrust charnelward far, 

To cut down the sands of the harbor bar, 

rhat the ship hard driven by wave and wind— 
Shoals on both sides and the devil behind— 

Safe in her stress may a haven find. 


Here you've sailor luck, at sea as on shore— 
Arms that should save are a peril the more: 
When the fishing-fleet is late outside, 

A gale blowing in with an out-running tide, 
And the little boats, with their jibs tied down 
And the last reef in, run back for the town— 
God help them then, and their souls befriend, 
If there show no light on the jetty’s end, 


Sid Fisher’s the duty to keep that light 

On the end of the jetty burning and bright; 
Whatever the weather, blow high or blow low, 
Fog, rain, or sleet, still out he must go 

And a light on the end of the jetty show. 


Not much of a trick that may seem to you 

Who come to us only when skies are blue, 

And the waves that fleck the face of the bay 

For all of fierceness might be lambs at play ; 

But different it seems if you sail in ships 

When these waves are wolves, with foam on their lips 
And a snarl for their prey as they leap in air, 

And the black rocks that wait their white teeth b. re. 


It happened there came a terrible night. 

When the sky was black and the sea was white: 
The fishing fleet had been out all day 

With their nets and trawls, on the lower bay ; 
Though little of wind, we knew by the ruck 

Of smoke-colored clouds around Tuckernuck 

That a pot-full old Davy had put on to brew, 
And soon it would simmer there, back of Coatue : 
Ere night it came boiling, with thunderous din, 
Till the bravest well wished the bouts were in 
And more than wished when there cane the shout 
That the light on the end of the jetty was out! 


It was then Sid Fisher said this thing to me: 

** Ne’er a dory could land in that red-hoi sca ; 
And my cat out there in that scrunchin’ + well 
Wouldn't live no longer ‘u a cat in hell! 

But they'd take it unkind, the boys, belike, 
If their boats bound in on the jetty strike. 
*Tain’t quite what you'd call a promisin’ night— 
But I guess I°ll skin out there an’ fix my light.” 


He tightened no belt, for no belt he wore; 

He cast no last look as he left the shore 

(And mostly you'll find these belts and last looks 
Are frequentest tightened aud cast in books), 

But he took off his boots—a practical thing 

That his feet to the rocks might like limpets cling ; 
And out in the night and the storm he crept 

To the jetty’s end, where the light was kept. 


God! it was something to see him go 
Out on that reef of fear and woe— 
However he did it I do not know! 


The rocks all green with a slippery moss 

Gave little of foothold by which to cross, 

And with jagged points and barnacle-shells 

Cut wounds that were all of them crimson wells— 
But he climbed and bled through that hell of hells; 
Through lurid billows that high and higher 
Swung torches of phosphorescent fire, 

Until lost in the night, and we saw DO more, 
Though all waited and watched upon the shore, 
Till a red light showed on the jetty’s end, 

And the boats came bowling by into the bend. 


Aye, he got there—and back; just how I can’t gay; 
But all out that night were alive next day: 

For the matter of that, most are living yet, 

Still busy with dredge, with trawl, and with net— 
Thanks to heaven—and something to Sid, 

Who showed them a light when the stars were hid. 


* Just his duty, well done!’ But can any do more, 


Whether boss of the derrick or stevedore ? 


That's all I’ve to say for Fisherman Fisher : 
Hero or not, I’m his friend and well-wisher 


Nantucket, Massachusetts CHARLES HENRY WEBB. 





APACHE INDIAN REGULARS MUSTERED OUT OF UNITED STATES ARMY SERVICE. 
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' COMMODORE POSTLEY, OF THE LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB, ON THE YACHT ‘‘ COLONIA.” THE HARVARD CREW, 


CORNELL’S GREAT VICTORY. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. BURTON. 


In the inter-university race on the Hudson River, Cornell beat Yale and Harvard with power and speed to spare. Harvard rowed the English stroke as taught by Lehmann, Yale 
rowed a modified English stroke as instructed by Cook, while Cornell used the pure American stroke under the coaching of Courtney. The race appears to prove that, whatever the 
merits of the English stroke may be for Englishmen in England, the American streke is the better fer Amerieans at home. 
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THE FOURTH IN POSSUMVILLE. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON POSSUM (through the fence)—*l DOAN’ NEED TER STIR MYSELF TER RAISE MONEY FO’ TER SEE DE CIRCUS, I's GITTIN’ IT RIGHT HEAH.” 
Copyright, 1897, by Leslie's Weekly 
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A WOMAN OF FASHION. 


PART II. 

He had mistaken—he had nothing in common with a votary 
of such an existence. He would baffle his feeling for a woman 
who was irresponsive to depth and sincerity because *‘ society,” 
in which she was an integral part, did not foster such ; he would 
no longer believe, as the woman of five years ago had made him 
believe, that station in the polite world did not rob the heart of 
its softer and gentler parts. He still had his art; let him go 
work at that, and send out to the world pictures to line the gal- 
leries of such people as these who purchase the efforts of success- 
ful men, not because they admire them, but because they make 
a surface beauty the same as rich hangings and gorgeous flowers. 

He rose to his feet. He would take Miss Orton’s fan to Mrs. 
Hanover. Why should he care if Miss Orton thought him rude / 
Rude‘ It was evidently unpleasant for these fashionable people 














“*)T HAVE AN EXCRUCIATING HEADACHE,’ ” 


to feel distress, if they were not above it, when offered by such 
ashe. Miss Orton might excuse the rudeness as an unconven- 
tionality of the artistic temperament. A smile curled his lip. 

‘* Now, general,” Miss Garvin said, ‘‘ that we have done with 
our nonsense, you must tell me why you are going back into the 
army. I should think that your losing an arm ought to be suffi- 
cient excuse for your retiring.” 

‘* Excuse !” repeated the general, in quite a new tone of voice. 
‘“* My dear young lady, is that quite the word you would choose ? 
In one of our corps was a man who had lost both legs in an en- 
gagement. One day he came down to see me—strolled down on 
his hands, I presume,” he laughed hoarsely, ‘‘ though I believe, 
as a matter of fact, that a couple of his comrades carried him. 
He cried like a child when I told him it was impossible to keep 
him with us. Excuse! Surely, that is not the best word to 
employ.” 

Hasbrouk paused. This flippant old man was hurt at the 
girl’s supposition that he should make the loss of an arm a rea- 
son for leaving his post. The frou-frow of satin souxded in the 
alcove. 

‘** How good of you to keep my fan so long,” said Miss Orton, 
as she came in. ‘‘Madame Alleni had to repeat the ‘ Ave 
Maria.’” She had her violin with her. She loved it as the true 
violinist loves his instrument, thought Hasbrouk. He looked at 
her, wondering if she had not expected him to follow her up with 
her fan. 

‘“* There is a delightful man out there,” she went on, ‘ who is 
going to recite something humorous. Isn’t it a pity ?” 

Thus she came from the glorious music she had made and took 
up her flippancy again. 

Then in a mighty sweep there came to Hasbrouk the thought 
of his episode of five years ago. Was this sort of woman capa- 
ble of the sacrifice made by that other ? That other woman had 
been a woman of position, it is true ; but she had been a poor 
one, an artistic one. Yes; let him get away. He saw the 
fallacy of it all, his caring for a mere woman of fashion. And 
yet—— 

‘** You are still standing,” Miss Orton broke in. ‘ You are 
evidently wishing to go. Pray do not let me detain you. Iam 
keeping in this corner to-night because I have an excruciating 
headache.” 

Then she had not let him bring her here because she wished to 
be with him ? 

** An excruciating headache,” said Hasbrouk, smiling, “and 
still you bave played and talked as though nothing were the 
matter. Is that another part of the self-control fashion bestows 
upon its votaries ?” 

He knew he was brutal—he wished to be so. 


By ROBERT C. V. MEYERS. 


‘It is the control a woman places upon herself,” quietly an- 
swered Miss Orton, ‘‘when anything is expected of her. You 
are going ?” 

‘* Yes,” he answered ; ‘‘and—I may not see you again.” 

ae = Ne 

‘‘ [—I believe I will return to Europe in a week or so.” 

‘* A sudden determination, I should say.” 

‘‘ Yes,” he answered, savagely. ‘‘I find I am out of place 
here. I—Miss Orton,” he said, impulsively, ‘* will you let me 
tell you a story ¢ It may help to excuse my liking for violin 
music.” 

‘* Excuse !” she said, gently—and he thought of the difference 
in the tone of voice of the old general in saying the word. ‘* And 
you speak of liking violin music. Did not some one call me to 
account a little while back for liking artistic matters ?” 

‘* My excuse,” he said, ignoring the latter part of her speech. 
‘¢ The word is chosen. I have your permission to tell the story ¢” 
She did not answer. He looked down at her. He wished the 
antique brass lamp above their heads had cast a more brilliant 
light ; he would like to have seen her face better. She was fond- 
ling her violin, making little staccato whispers of tone on it 
“‘T knew little of violin music till five years ago,” Hasbrouk 
went on, rapidly. ‘It was hearing that you were a violinist 
that ” He could not finish that, for he dared not say that 
the knowledge of her accomplishment had anything to do with 
her fascinating him after the first attraction. ‘* Five years 
ago,” he said, stumbling in his speech, ‘‘ I 
was in Rome. In the house where I had 
my studio and room in one—you know I 





was very poor then.” He had a satisfac- 
tion in avowing so much to her—had she 
not placed him in an impossible position ¢ 
‘* Away up under the eaves of the house, 
where the pigeons were, was a violinist. 
The violin seemed to be always sounding. 
[ was struggling against many disap- 
pointments, not caring to see any one, 
going nowhere. Day and night I heard 


‘* How interesting !” exclaimed Miss Orton. ‘‘ Did not some 
original man say that truth is stranger than fiction ? We look 
for these things in novels of the old-fashioned sort, but in real 
life, never.” She was picking at the violin. ‘‘ Listen to these 
modulations on the E string—the sentimental string, you know. 
They are by Joachim. What else did this lady do ?” 

Hasbrouk was angry with himself for telling the story, and 
perhaps telling it in the ‘‘ old-fashioned ” way of fiction. Yet 
he stubbornly went on : 

‘*She kad written to dealers regarding my picture, which 
she saw on its easel the day my landlady ran to her and report- 
ed that the American artist in the house was ill and must be 
sent to a hospital. The dealers came and—that is all ; you know 
the rest about the picture. Here was a woman who might have 
been a woman of fashion had she cared to follow in the ruts of 
her kind, and she had made the greatest sacrifice that she could 
—don’t I know how she must have loved that violin ?” 

‘* And she is where ?” 

‘*T have looked for her, and looked in vain.” 

He felt that he had been a fool in telling all this romantic 
tale to a woman who must regard romance as food for youths 
and maidens in a lesser sphere than hers. For her modulations 
on the E string continued, and there was a half-smile on her 
lips. For what had he told the story ? Was it because of her 
own Violin-playing and the excuse he wished to make of that, in 
connection with his Roman episode, for loving her ? 

* And the violin ?’ asked Miss Orton. 

Hasbrouk looked at her. 

‘** Did you know to whom she sold her violin ?’ she queried. 

Hasbrouk frowned at such irrelevancy. But yes, he an- 
swered, it was to a dealer. 

** Why did you not buy it,” she asked, ‘* with the proceeds of 
the sale of your picture? It might bave proved an impetus to 
later work, done up in ribbons and hung up in your studio.” 

‘* Shall I take you into the drawing-room ?’ Hasbrouk asked 
her, icily. 

‘** No.” answered she, picking at the E string of her violin 

Feeling less reluctant than an hour ago he would have said 








the music; it grew 
upon me, it grew into 
me. You know peo- 
ple are beginning to 
say I have founded 
a ‘school’ of paint- 
ing. The ‘school’ 
was founded by that 
violin. I came out 
of my driveling pret- 
tiness of canvas to 
the style I do now. 
The violin didit. The 
persistence of the 
player, the pure tones 
—these made me turn 
from _ hopelessness 
and trivialities to 
determination and 
serious thought. I 
began a new canvas. 
I painted like mad. 
All day the violin 
spurred me on. At 
night, when I thought 
of my work and 
might have feared I 
was too unprepared 
to break away from 
tradition, the violin 
spoke to me and told 
me to go on. To 
make a long story 
short, I finished my 
picture one day and the next lay sick of brain fever. I was ill 
a long while. When I began to realize life again I wondered 
where the money came from to pay for nurse, doctor, and all 
the expensive needfuls that I found employed for me. I was told 
that ‘the lady’ had done all. For the first time I learned that 
the violinist was a woman. She was a poor woman, yet with 
social standing. She was in Rome, and with little money. How 
did she supply me with all that I bad? She had sold her one 
valuable possession, her violin, and placed the money in the 
hands of my physician for my benefit. All that I could learn 
was that her name was Earl, and that she had been called away 
from Rome. How did I know she was a woman of social posi- 
tion ¢ My landlady said she had a crest on her writing-paper, 
received letters with similar crests on them, and——” 











**MY LANDLADY RAN TO HER AND REPORTED THAT THE AMERICAN ARTIST IN THE HOUSE WAS ILL.’” 


” 


was possible, Hasbrouk said: ‘ Good- night good - bye ! 

Yet why did he bold out his hand? She did not notice bis 
hand, however, but kept picking at the modulations on the E 
string. The old general, with Miss Garvin, passed by. 

‘* He was a great beau once,” said Miss Orton. ‘* He was all 
through the war. Now he is fighting Indians for a change. 
Miss Garvin’s fiancé is one of the richest young men in town. 
He saved two girls from drowning at Lenox last summer.” 

Hasbrouk did not now care that she seemed to understand 
him pretty well, and that she was trying to refute some of his 
strictures regarding fashionable life and its vacuity. It was 
a personal issue now; she cared nothing for him—she had not 
the depth to see how dear to him was that episode of five years 
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ago 
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He had stepped out of the alcove and let its curtains fall be- 
hind him 

‘* Mr. Hasbrouk !” 

He could not help himself ; he turned back to her 

‘“‘T knew something of that Roman story before to-night,” she 
‘¢Miss Earl is now a woman of means and can have all 
It is really 


said. 
the violins she wishes. 
an old-fashioned story.” 
‘ You know her ?”’ he asked, breathlessly. 
‘**T can tell you considerable about her,” she answered. ‘ But 


Thus your ideal is shattered 


you know you regard many things from a purely artistic stand- 
She is very practical ; she knew a good deal about fash- 
ionable society, you know. Whatshe did for you was eminently 
practicable. She found you ill and incompetent. The picture 
on your easel would be but a dreamer’s performance but for a 


point. 


practical mind. Hers was the practical mind.” 
‘* Where is Miss Earl ?’ asked Hasbrouk. He did not 
she a mere woman of fashion. 


wish 
her to analyze him thus ‘You 
know how anxious I must be to meet her.” 

* You love her ?” 

She said the words softly, the E string of the violin making 
them sound like the words of a song. 
Hasbrouk, with a surge of feeling, knew whom 
never understand him. Those 


Love her ! 

he loved—a woman who would 
words addressed to him by her, the violin tone sounding through 
them as the violin in Rome used to sound through his days of 
solitary labor ! 
!” he cried out. 
The E string of the violin sounded sweeter than 
ever. You must be conventional. 
You will not avow your love in your present spirit. A woman 
must be loved not for what she does, but for what she is.” 

‘** You think,” he said, passionately, ‘‘ that I have a romantic 
attachment for a woman I have never seen.” 


‘ Love her ** Love her !” 
‘* Hush !” 


‘*Some one may hear you. 
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** A woman of fashion now. A distant relative died and left 
her his fortune on condition of her taking his name.” 

‘* And that name ?” 

Her finger still touched the F string. 

** You love her,” she said. 

‘*T do not,” Hasbrouk cried, angrily, ‘‘ and you know it !” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

*¢ She—she has often thought of you,” said Miss Orton’s voice, 
and it was scarcely louder than the modulation she made on the 
Miss Earl 


E string. ‘‘I knew you from the first, of course. 


never allows any one to play on the violin except herself. It is 
said to be a Cremona. This is it.” 

With a queer cry Hasbrouk looked at her. 

‘You !” he said. ‘* You!” He caught her to him. He 


knew there were tears in her eyes. ‘‘ You!” He pressed her to 
his heart. 
“My E string,” 


it is very tender——” 


she said, half laughing, ‘ it is the sentimental 

string ; 
The E string snapped. 

THE END. 


Imaginary Disease. 


Jos, that wise and much-afflicted man of the East, in the ex- 
tremity of his suffering gave expression to the terse generaliza 
tion that ‘* Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upwards.” 
The truth of this statement will be only too apparent to the stu- 
dent of history and of human life even in its particular aspects 
But he will realize at the same time that the most of those 
troubles have been self-created, and have been less the result of 
transmitted taints and environment than of mental constitution 
and disposition. Disregard or ignorance of the conditions essen- 
tial to health has been responsible for nearly all the ills that 


have afflicted humanity in all ages. But there is an aspect of 


























“HE 


PRESSED 


HER TO HIS 


‘* Tell me, why did you not get the violin from the dealer to 
whom Miss Earl sold it ¢” 

‘T left it with him,” he answered, ‘ because I thought that 
the easier way for her to get it again.” 

* But she was poor at the time, and sold it as her only valu 
able possession,” 

‘**T know what violinists think of theirinstruments. I thought 
it possible she would write to the man and ask its fate. Then he 
was to sen | me her address and send her the violin, IT paid him 
the sum he had given her for it.” 

Miss Orton burst into a musical laugh, laughing, and laugh- 
ing. 

** Oh, the honesty of the descendant of the Caesars !” she said. 
‘** Then he had two prices for it. Miss Earl bought it back from 
him a year ago.” 

Hasbrouk made an exclamation. 

‘* What must she have thought of me ?” he said. 

‘* Not very kindly, I will confess,” answered Miss Orton. 

* And she is 
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this question of 

= : trouble which 
— ae makes it still more 
subjective. An in- 

” dividual may not 

eee = be ignorant of the 


laws of health, nor 
neglectful of them 


ie 


in regulating his 
conduct, and yet 
his fears may in 
duce that condition 
which his habits of 
¥ life would tend to 
As the con- 
tagion of panic is 
communicated 
from to 
other in a crowd, so 


avert. 


one an- 
may the imagina- 
tion be a potent fac- 
tor in disseminat- 
ing disease. When 
there is a predispo- 
sition towards any 
particular disorder 
the danger of in- 
fection is enormous- 
ly 
even in such a con- 
tingency 
and equable frame 


increased, hut 


a calm 


of mind will do 
much to avert trou- 
ble. 


There is, how- 
ever, a class of ail- 
ments which are 
purely 
in their 
and 


imaginary 
inception 
largely so 1n 
their progressive 
development, such 
as  hypochondria. 
Some of these cases 
the most 
tressing that the 
physician 


are dis- 
meets 
with in his practice. 
In dealing with real 
physical ailments 
he 
tangible 


has something 
to 


upon, but in treat 


work 


ing imaginary ones 
he his ef 
forts almost entire 
ly to attempting to 


limits 


HEART.” 
divert the patients 
attention from 
their fancied troubles. Unfortunately, imaginary ailments 


sometimes develop into real ones. Hypochondria may result in 
serious cerebral lesion, and may end in suicide or madness, 
Though. the predisposition to this mental malady may be in 
herited, the active cause of the trouble is a too frequent absorp 
tion of the mind in introspection and indulgence in morbid fan- 
cies. In consequence of constantly dwelling upon every slight 
disturbance of mental or bodily function the individual body 
or mind may finally seem to the perverted imagination to be 
really afflicted with what before it only dreaded. 
it may end more seriously 


Occasionally 
external things may be completely 
overshadowed or blotted out, environment obliterated, and the 
deranged egoists left to reign supreme in a world of their own 
creation. 

Fortunately, persons liable to suffer from imaginary ail 
ments are not those in whom humanity is greatly interested. 
It is almost impossible to conceive of an unselfish, sympathetic 
nature being so afflicted. It is only when the mind is occupied 
solely with itself that the individual is liable to be so troubled. 
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But the same self-centred, egoistic habit of mind which prevents 
the healthful and natural outflow of the sympathies is respon- 
sible not only for hypochondria, but also for the most of the 
suicides and cases of insanity in the world. Where there is no 
inherited tendency to such peculiar mental conditions it is quite 
certain that an abnegation of self in a sympathetic regard for 
others would prove in almost every instance a safeguard against 
them. 

In treating cases of hypochondria the use of medicine is not 
usually much resorted to. Change of scene, congenial society, 
bicycling, golf, and other healthy exercises, are of the highest 
It is only within recent years that hypno- 
tism has obtained recognition as a curative agency, and Iam 
not aware that its aid has been invoked in cases of hypochon- 
dria. From the peculiar nature of this trouble it ought to prove 
of the highest possible value in diverting the minds of patients 


value in such cases. 


from their morbid fancies and delusions. 

In cases where there is an inherited predisposition to this or 
other mental troubles, the children should be reared with the 
greatest possible care. Those subjects which excite their keen- 
est interest should be permitted them for study, and every effort 
made to develop the social and sympathetic side of their natures. 
The study of physiology, or any other subject that directs the 
attention too exclusively to the body or its functions, should be 
prohibited in the case of such children, or, in fact, in the case of 
any boy or girl of tender years. The knowledge acquired by 
such study may lead to the very danger it was intended to 
guard against. Certain functions are peculiarly liable to be 
acted upon by the imagination which probably would not be so 
directed at all but for the information received. The adage has 
it that to be forewarned is to be forearmed. This is not invari- 
ably so in the domain of morals or in matters of conduct. 

Though the worst cases of hypochondria are but a short re- 
move from madness, those suffering from the mildest forms 
may live to an extreme old age, continually complaining of 
their pains and misfortunes and anticipation of premature 
death, and persistent in their efforts to make others as miserable 
as themselves. Such people are entitled to no sympathy what- 
ever. A drastic method of treatment which would inflict real 
bodily pain, though unsanctioned by therapeutists, would prob- 
ably approach nearer to being a specific in such cases than any 
other mode of treatment that has been adopted. 

N. MACDONALD. 


Madame Le Plongeon. 


WITH the mysteries of Yucatan and the bygone Aztec civ- 
ilization of that terra incognita, the names of Madame Alice 
Le Plongeon and her husband, 
Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon, 
are intimately associated. 
These two enthusiastic explor- 
ers spent twelve years in Yu- 
catan, and their labors among 
the magnificent ruins of that 
country rewarded by 
many important 
At present they reside in New 
York, where they have pub- 
lished a of books. 
Madame Le Plongeon has also 
delivered her 
special subject, and is a fre 
quent contributor to 
zines and the newspaper press 


were 
discoveries. 
number 

lectures 


on 


maga- 





MADAME ALICE PLONGEON 


LE 


The Geographical Society of 
Paris has just paid her the honor of placing her portrait in its 
album of celebrated travelers. 
interesting herself in the supposed Aztec manuscript, written in 
hieroglyphics on birch- bark, which was lately unearthed in 


She is at the present moment 


Iowa and deposited in the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington. Only four others like it are known in all the world. 
The characters are the same as those on the Aztec manuscripts 
in the Trocadero Museum of Paris, the Vatican, and the Berlin 
Museum. 


Have You Asthma or Hay-=Fever? 
THE New African Kola plant is Nature’s botanic cure for 
and Hay-Fever. Mr. A. C. Lewis, editor of the 
writes that it cured him when he could not 


Asthma 
Farmer's Magazine, 
lie down at night for fear of choking. tev. J. L. Coombs, of 
West 
thirty years’ suffering, and many others give similar testimony. 


If you suffer, we 


Martinsburg, Virginia, testifies to his entire cure after 


Its cures are really wonderful. advise you 
to send to the Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, New 
York, who will send you a large case by mail, free, to prove its 
power. It costs you nothing, and you should surely try it * 
i oteemiaies Uiiticedlnn teteciniceebiceaieateeninesinn te 

The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 1 


known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand 








Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 
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IBERKIAN farming 1s distinguished by the absence of all pedantry. Not only every volost, or commune, but each farmer, determines the 
rotation of crops for every patch of land which he is using. The duration of the period of rest varies between five and ten and twenty-five 
and thirty years, depending, on the one hand, upon the soil conditions, and, on the other, upon the degree of exhaustion to which the land 
As to the predominating sorts of grains in each locality, the more exacting are to be found on the 


has been brought by previous sowings. 
Besides the cereals, wheat, rye, and oats, there are further sown, here and there, millet, 


best lands, and the coarser kinds on the worst. 
buckwheat, pease, and potatoes ; while of the industrial plants flax is almost universally sown, hemp in the black-soil localities, and sun- 
flower in the Altai 

With the growing density of the population in Siberia and the contraction of the land space, the periods of rest of the land are gradually 
The progressive exhaustion of the land, resulting from this, and the consequent lowering of 


reduced and the periods of tillage increased. 
the crops, gradually brings the population to the conviction of the impossibility, under the changed conditions, of carrying on farming in 
the old way, and of the necessity of passing to new methods—namely, with the usc of manure. Part of the population prefers to leave for 
The other part, the 





CSSOET 


new places, where there is still plenty of land, and where its freshness permits farming by the customary rest method. 
majority, remairs and continues, in spite of everything, to carry on the old methods. Finally the more energetic minority begins by degrees 
to pass over to the manuring system. 

The cultivation of the arable lands in Siberia is, on the whole, far better than on the peasant farms in central Russia, Such a superiority 
is determined mainly by the abundance there of working-cattle, possibly on account of the wealth of the country in hay-land and pasture : 


and, secondly, by the comparatively good construction of the agricultural implemerts. ar 
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IN A SIBERIAN HARVEST FIELD, 





HERD OF SIBERIAN SHEEP, 








MARKET PLACE IN KRASNOYARSK, 








RUSSIAN PEASANT MUSICIANS, IN A RUSSIAN KITCHEN, 


SIBERIAN SKETCHES, VI.—PEASANT FARMING. 
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to the bath. 
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UDNUT’S CONCRETE PERFUME TABLETS are a concentration of all that is sweet in 
) flowerland. ‘They impart a lasting perfume to anything they come in contact 
with, and will not stain the most delicate laces, silk, handkerchiefs, gloves, etc. They 
are superior to any Perfume Tablet on the market ; are not made of wood, but are a 
solid perfume in tablet form. r 
if you are not convinced of the superiority of these tablets, we will return your money 
at your request. One tablet dissolved in a pint of water makes a delightful addition 


Cut them open and compare them with all 


SEND 50 CENTS FOR A HANDSOME PACKAGE CONTAINING 12 LARGE 
TABLETS OF ANY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING ODORS: 
Imperial Violets, Jack Roses, Carnation Pinks, Persian Heliotrope, English Lavander, Orange Blossoms, 
Sweet Verbena, White Hyacinths, Jockey Club, Peau d’Espagne, Lily of the Valley, 
HUDNUT’S NAME HAS STOOD FOR 42 YEARS FOR ALL THAT IS GEST IN THE PERFUMER'S ART. 


HUDNUT’S PHARMACY, 203 Broadw 
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The book gives 


HISTORIC and GEOGRAPHIC 


INFORMATION. 


Describes Mining Camps, Fishing Resorts, 


Ice-covered Mountains, 
Park Regions. 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE ONE. 
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Pacific Railway. 


sion and exquisite type. 


aed 


‘**Wonderland ’97,’ an illustrated book of 
the Northwest, has been issued by the Northern 
It is a sumptuous work, with 
magazine engravings of the highest class in profu- 
The literature sets forth 
the attractions of the territory reached by the 
Northern Pacific, which are rendered captivating 
by description and half-tones.”’ 
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The 


PRUDENTIAL 


has the 


STRENGTH 


of 


GIBRALTAR. 


of this opportunity. 
and information. 


“he Business of Life 










From July 17th to August gth, 1897, the 


MAZAMAS, a mountaineering club of the 
ik : Pacific Coast, have an Outing at Paradise 
Park, on the slopes of Mt. Rainier. 
cent of this Glacial Peak, nearly 15,000 feet 
high, is part of the programme. 


The as- 


Mountain-climbers should avail themselves 
Write to us for literature 
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Is serious. One ought 
interests of the whole far 


have policies of Life Insu 





Assets, $ 
Income, - 


Surplus, 


to guard the 
nily by mak- 


ing it part of our business of life to 


rance in 


THE PRUDENTIA 


19,543,827 
14,158,445 
4,034,116 


THE PRUDENTIAL insures children, women, and men. 


Ages | to 70. 


Amounts $15 to $50,000. 


Premi 


yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, weekly. 
Write for descriptive literature. 


ums payable 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President, 














guarantee to cure 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
10c., 25c., 50c. 


Sold on merit only under an absolute 
rections. Every retail druggist is authorized to sell two 50c. boxes 
or money refunded. 

by mail for price, 0c 25c. or 50c.—address 


reparations, sent 
REMEDY CO., Chicago, - 
Your Own Druggists’ Cuarantee. » 


A GUARANTEE THAT’S GOOD! 


We have thousands of testimonials, and are proud of the stories 
they tell of relief from many forms of misery. But the experience of 
another person may not be yours with the same preparation. 


AIeMrery 


Peach Mase 


CURE 


guarantee to cure, if used 
You take no chances 


Montreal, or New York—or when you 


CONSTIPATION. 


when 


10c, 
256, 
50c. 


according to di- 
Cascarets under 
ou buy our 
TERLING 


purchase under 




















BALTIMORE AND OHIO SUMMER BOOK. 


Tue Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has just issued a 
very handsome book for summer travel, describing 
the mountain resorts, springs, and baths located on 
and adjacent to its lines ; also the various watering- 
places on the Atlantic coast. The routes for reach- 
ing them are set forth in a comprehensive andclear 
manner. The book is printed on fine paper, beauti- 
fully illustrated, and will prove of valuable assist- 
ance to parties contemplating a summer tour 

Copies can be had by applying to various Balti- 
more and Ohio agents, or by sending ten cents in 
stamps to cover postage to J. M. Schryver, General 
Passenger Agent, Baltimore, Maryland. 

ARE YOU DEAF? 

OUR new sensational discovery cures even the most 
serious cases of deafness. Ringing of the ears stopped 
immediately. Innumerable patients cured. Send ac 
curate description of your ailment, and we will exam- 
ine your case free of charge and explain how you can 
recover your hearing at slight expense. Aural Insti- 


tute, 236 East Eighty-fifth Street, New York. Ludwig 
Moerck, director, 
SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 


Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park 
& Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy- 
goods stores. 


OBSERVATION SLEEPING-CARS ON 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO. 


COMMENCING Sunday, June 13th, the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad will place in service, between Balti- 
more and Chicago, Pullman Observation Sleeping 
cars. The cars have a saloon parlor in the rear, 
furnished with easy arm-chairs, upholstered revolv- 
ing chairs, and sofas. This will enable passengers 
to view with better advantage the scenic wonders 
that have made the Baltimore and Ohio famous. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


TuaT the public have come to recognize the fact 
that the best and most convenient method of pleasure 
travel is that presented by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company's personally-conducted tours, is evidenced 
by the increasing popularity of these tours. Under 
this system the lowest rates are obtained for both 
transportation and hotel accommodation. An experi 
enced tourist agent and chaperon accompany each tour 
to look after the comfort of the passenger 

The following tours have been arranged for the sea- 
son of 1897 : 

To the north (including Watkins Glen, Niagara 
Falls, Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Au Sable 
Chasm, Lekes Champlain and George, Saratoga, and a 
daylight ride down through the Highlands of the Hud- 
son), July 27th and August 17th. Rate, one hundred 
dollars for the round trip from New York, Philadel 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington, covering all ex- 
penses of a two weeks’ trip 

To Yellowstone Park on a special train of Pullman 
sleeping, compartment, and observation cars and din- 
ing-car, allowing eight days in ** Wonderland,” Sep- 
tember 2d._ Rate, two hundred and thirty-five dollars 
from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash 
ington ; two hundred and thirty dollars from Pitts- 
burg. 

Two ten-day tours to Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, 
Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, Richmond, and 
Washington, September 28th and October 12th. Rate, 


sixty-five dollars from New York, sixty-three dollars | 


from Philadelphia. Apply 1196 Broadway, New York. 


OnE keep-well is worth a dozen get-betters. Abe 
bott’s Angostura Bitters keeps you well while you're 
getting better. Abbott’s—the old original genuine. 


THE home of the Sohmer Piano is at Third Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street, occupying fifty feet front on 
the avenue and one hundred feet on Fourteenth Street. 
This is one of the best locations in the city, and the 
spacious warerooms are daily thronged by hun ireds of 
delighted visitors. 


GREAT WEsT- 
sparkling and delicious. 


THE greatest American Champagne 
ERN CHAMPAGNE 


THE best regulator of digestive organs is Dr. Sie- 
gert’s genuine Angostura Bitters. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLtow's Soorn- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhcea. 

Set of twelve Portfolios, sixteen full-page photos 
each thirteen and one-half by eleven, one hundred and 
ninety-two pages in all; subject, *‘ Beautiful Paris‘: 
edition cost one hundred thousand dollars: given ab 
solutely free, with beautiful case. by Dobbins Soap 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
to their customers. Write for particulars 7 


THE QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 
IS RECORDED IN 
The JULY NUMBER of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, | 


Now Ready, 25 cents, &3 a year, 
By the appearance of an Illustrated Article entitled 


‘ 
THEN AND NOW,”’ 
Written by Mr. J. HOLT SCHOOLING, 


describing the phenomenal developments and the Prog- 
ress of the English People during the Sixty Years’ Reign 
of the Queen and Empress, who ruled thein “then,” and 
who rules them “now.” 
Article on“ THE STAGE DURING THE VICTORIAN 
ERA,” by Mr. FREDERIC Wuyrek, illustrated with Cos 
tume Portraits of the leading Actors and Actresses dur 


| ing the period 


The other Contents embrace 
A Story by Mr. R. 8. HICHENS, 
‘*THE MAN WHO INTERVENED.” 
A Poem by the MARQUESS OF LORNE. 

A Photogravure Plate of a PORTRAIT OF 
THE QUEEN at the Age of Eleven, 
after R. WESTALL, R.A. 

NEw YORK: 

The INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 83 Duane Street 

Montreal: Montreal News Co. 
Toronto: Toronto News Co 
EVERYBODY WHO RIDES 
a Bicycle should have the 
Changes Rat Trap to Rubber Pedals 
in ten seconds, without bolts or riv 
ets. Sets oftwo mailed for 0c by 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston; 735 Market St., San 
Pat. Apr. 20, 1897. Francisco; 115 Lake St., Chicago, 





SF 
PILES! PILES! PILES! 

Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind 
Ulcerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, 50c, and 
$1.00 per box. WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, O, 


In addition is an attractive | 

























FioU 3 CURE FOR ts 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. ou 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. nal 


CONSUMPTION %¥ 


0000 


It will remove irri- 
tations, pimples, im- 
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purities, clean the 
scalp, beautity the 
skin 

and CONSTANTINE’S 
com- 


PINE TAR SOAP 


plexion, (Persian Healing) 


as well 
as being a most de- 
lightful soap for the 
every dav toilet and 
bath. 

Sold by druggists. 
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PRICE. QUALITY. 


Bicycles 
Have years of reliable service to reeommend 
their quality. Crawford quality is ever the 
best. TANDEMS, $100. 

THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO., Hagerstown, Md. 
Agents wanted. Catalogues free. 
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BRAN 
COLLAR: 
W= BARK 


BES! 
KER. Manufacturer. TROY,NY. 


“LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 


ih nen Bott 








with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


OPIUM 22” DRUNKENNESS 


Cured tn 10 to 20 D: No Pay till 
‘Gured. DR. JL. STEPHENS. LEBANON,OMI 








DEER PARK. 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. RK.) 


Season Opens June 2Ist, 1897. 


SUPERB HOTEL AND COTTACES. 

For rates, rooms, and other in- 
formation apply to D. C. JONES, 
Manager, B. & O. Central Building, 
Baltimore, Md., up to June roth; 
after that date, Deer Park, Md. 
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Athletes | 
Can Prepare 
Themselves 








ntests in the ath- 


letic are)? ——_1_s'— 


Cyclists 
Can learn how 


to Harden the 
Muscles 


for « 


for century runs by fol 
lowing the system of 
training advised in 

With the permission of the 


Sarony Pub. ¢ 


Practical Training 


For athletics, health and pleasure, by RANDOLPH 
Faries, A.M M.D., Director of Physical 
Training at the University of Pennsylvania. 


To those Who would 


Carry Off the Honors 


in track athletics 


eeeee 


and feats of strength and 
agility on the college campus, the following 
chapters on training and rules governing the 
events are invaluable 

Running in Ceneral Sprinting 
Throwing the Hammer Pole Vaulting 
Hurdle Racing Bicycle Racing 
Running Broad Jump _ Football 
Running High Jump Basket Ball 
Mile Walk Training in General 


300 Pages, Illustrated, $1.50. 
THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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JUDCE’S Here are ten pictures. Each one represents the name of a 
well-known Country of the world. We have §250.00 to 250 
r é C T U an - give away to the first ten and most successful of our readers 
who solve these ten illustrations and THIRTY (30) others, 
Pr L ES ten of which were published last week, and twenty of which are IN PRIZES 
U Z Z wm to appear in the next two weeks. * 


ist Prize, - $100.00 | 3d Prize, - $20.00 | Sth Prize, - $10.00 | 7th Prize, - $10.00 | 9th Prize, - $10.00 
2d Prize, - 50.00 | 4th Prize, - 20.00 | 6th Prize, - 10.00 | 8th Prize, - 10.00 | 10th Prize, - 10.00 


A TOTAL OF $250.00 TO BE DIVIDED AMONG TEN PEOPLE. 


he 


TAKE, forr-| 





16 17 18 19 20 
Copyrighted, 1897, by Judge Publishing Co., of New York. 


READ THESE DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY. 


In addition to the above; Every contestant who remits JUDGE 10c. will receive an extra copy of JUDGE, entitling the purchaser to a second opportunity to solve the puzzles of that issue. 4c. 
out of each 10c. will be placed to the credit of the person sending in the said amount of 10c., and the fund thus created will be devoted to the purchase of premiums which will be awarded to the one 
hundred most waccuntel contestants ; the value of these premiums depending entirely upon the number of subscriptions received. In order to participate in the awards of this special proposition, 
each contestant must buy from JUDGE the four numbers of JUDGE (viz., Nos. 820, 821, 822 and 823) containing the complete series of 40 pictures. If desired, these four issues can be remitted for 
by mail at one time, or 10c, sent each week for four weeks. 

Write the solution underneath each picture, cut out sheet (holding it until the fourth and last series of puzzles is published in. JUDGE No 823),and write your name and address plainly on 
the bottom thereof : then mail all four sheets pinned toaether in the upper left-hand corner to the “JUDGE PRIZE-PUZZLES DEPARTMENT, 116 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK,” in time to 
reach this office not later than one week from date of JUDGE No. 823. All solutions arriving later will be disqualified. 

NOTICE.—This is an advertisement of the JUDGE Picture Puzzles, and by arrangement with the publisher of ‘JUDGE the readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY are entitled to compete for the 
prizes and send in their answers for the first three sets of Picture Puzzles ; but to complete the competition, JUDGE No. 823 (July 24th, 1897) must be purchased and the answers sent in as above 
directed to JUDGE’S PRIZE-PUZZLES DEPARTMENT, 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


wale 





AFTERMATH OF THE WAR IN SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE—REMOVING SICK AND WOUNDED GREEKS FROM VOLO.—From Ruack AND Wuarre. 
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JUST THE THING. 
Mary (who has been to five entertainments in 


one week)—‘‘ Bridget, what is the best thing to | 


make one awake ?” 
Bridget (quickly) —‘‘ A 
Judge. 


carpse, mum.” — 
DELAYED 
MopDERN AUTHOR 
ready for a week yet.” 
Publisher—‘* Why not ?’ 
Modern ‘Well, I started it only 
yesterday.” 


SCRIPTURAL 


‘I can’t have my novel 


Author 
Judge, 


SANCTION. 


POKER POWELL (scoffingly) —‘* Yer can’t 
make me b leeve keerds air wicked.” 

Dr. Thirdly—** Why not, pray ?” 

Poker Powell—‘**Don’t it tell in the Bible 
*bout Gabriel’s trump ?’—.Judge. 

INFORMATION, 
‘¢ Papa, what is a ground-hog ?”’ 
‘““Why—er—sausage, my son.”—Judye. 


SHAKESPEARE IMPROVED. 

‘** SHE never told her love,’” read 
Wayback from the immortal poet. ‘* Well,” 
he went on, as he laid his book down, ‘ef 
Violee had lived in this neighborhood there 
wouldn’t ’a’ been any call fer her to tell it. 
You wimmen-folks would ’a’ had her married 
a dozen times ; an’ as fer fallin’ in love, you’d 
’a’ run up so many beaux that the population 


Father 


would give out.” 

And having utilized the interim in the gossip, 
Mr. Wayback escaped violent action on the part 
of the sewing-circle by creeping off to bed.— 
Judge. 


AN OLD ROAD MADE NEW. 


AnD now another joke is taken away from the 
already heavily-afflicted paragrapher and specialty 
artist. No more can either ring the changes on that 
time-honored old minstrel joke about the man who 
wanted to g » to Chicago ** the worst way,” and was 
directed to the Baltimore and Ohio station, for the 
work of straightening the curves, which were at 
once the delight and the horror of all through pas 
sengers on the ‘‘ picturesque Baltimore and Ohio,” is 
about concluded, and the trip through the mount 
ains no longer reminds one of crossing the English 
channel on a particularly rough day. 

This will be welcome news to the general public 
and to Baltimore and Ohio enthusiasts—people who 
would not take any other route to their destinations 
if the Baltimore and Ohio would possibly serve 
them. These are mostly passionate admirers of 
natural scenery, to whom the gigautic panorama 
along the Baltimore and Ohio route can never be 
come stale. Indeed, why should it, when it is never 
twice the same? Scenery on a scale of such im 
mensity is like the ocean in its susceptibility to 
change. Not only with the seasons, but with the 
days, does its beauty vary. And even through a 
summer day itis never the same scene an hour at a 
time. Like a kaleidoscope, in which the slightest 
alteration in position occasions a totally new view, so 
the forests and the mountains along this scenic 
route assume wholly new appearances with every 
passing cloud and every weather condition. 

Now that the exaggerated bugbear of the Balti- 
more and Ohio curves has been finally disposed of, 
and its road-bed made second to none, the excel 
lence of its equipment and the peculiarly ‘* make- 
yourself - comfortable — we'll-do-every thing-we-can- 
for-you’’ atmosphere which surrounds the traveler 
the instant he steps aboard a throuvh train on this 
road, will shortly double and treble the number of 
Baltimore and Ohio enthusiasts, to whom the jour- 
ney over mountains is less a journey than a pleas- 
ure.—The Pittsburg Star, June 5th, 1897. 


SUMMER TOURS 


BIG FOUR ROUTE, 


rO THE 


Mountains, Lakes, and Seashore. 


Special Low Rates will be in effect to Put-in-Bay, | 
Islands of Lake Erie, Lake Chautauqua, Niagara | 


Falls, Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, Adi- 
rondacks, Lake George, New England Resorts, New 
York, and Boston. To the Great Lakes, Cleveland, 
Sandusky, Toledo, Detroit, Benton Harbor, Mt 
Clemens, Mackinac, and Michigan Resorts. To the 
Northwest and West via St. Louis and Chicago, 
For rates, routes, time of trains, and full partic- 
ulars apply to any agent ‘‘Bia Four Rovre,” or 
address 
E. O. MicCORMICK, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 


‘*Big Four,’’ Cincinnati, O,. 
THE CELEBRATED 


SOHME 


Heads the list of the highest grade 
pianos. It is the favorite of the artists 
end the refined musical public. 
SOHMER & CO., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 


How to Earn 
a Bicycle. 


Just go among your friends and 
sell 100 lbs.of Baker’s Teas, Spices 
or Baking Powder and Earn a 
Girls’ Bicycle; or you can sell a 
total of 75 lbs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 
200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ High- Grade Bicy- 
cle ; 50 lbs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin 
and a Chain; 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain; ro Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 Ibs. for an 
Autoharp; 15 lbs. for a pair of Lace Curtains; 10 
Ibs. for a Crescent Camera; 22 lbs. fora Typewriter. 











We pay the express or freight on cash orders. 
Send address Jor particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept.40), SPRINGFIELD, MASS 











HUNTER om 


BALTIMORE RYE, 


PURE and MELLOW, 


The American Gentleman’s Drink 
FOR CLUB, FAMILY AND MEDICINAL USE. 


io \ THE BEST 
yy WHISKEY 
' IN AMERICA. 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians 
When Stimulant is prescribed. 


SOLD AT ALL 


First-class Cafés and by Jobbers. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


"DIRT DEFIES THE KING.” THEN 
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Luxurious Writing! 





IS GREATER THAN ROYALTY ITSELF. 





Fragrance and Delicacy. 
Has all the true odor of 
fresh natural Violets. 

Be sure and cet N® 471 
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\))MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK.U.S. AGENTS Sioa 
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CH. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


ns 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 


Made of the 





25 Cent 
H, Batnsrip 





$1.20 per box of 1 gross. 


any paper; never scratch nor spurt. 








finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLu-PoINTED pens are 


more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Assorted sample box of 24 gene Sor 
8, post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 
GE & Co., 99 William St., New York. 


Lippincott & Co., 715 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Hooper, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St., Boston. 
A. C. McCLure & Co., 117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Brown Bros., Lim., 68 King Street, Toronto, 
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QUEEN OF 
VIOLET 


PERFUMES. yIs 


A COMPLETE DRESSMAKING LESSON IN 
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The Most Up-to-Date Fas 


July Number contains 1 


n Magazine 
27 New Des 


ED.PINAU 3 


THE 
BEWARE OF INFERIOR PERFUMES SOLD UNDER SIMILAR NAMES. 





LATEST EXTRACT FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


E REINE” 


TRUE OD0R OF THE LIVING FLOWER. 
















EVERY NUMBER, PRICE, 40 CENTS. 
~_ 





{nthe World. Price, 10¢., or $1.00 a Year. 


igns, iwctupiInG 5 CoLorep STYLEs. 


If your newsdealer has not got it, send 10c.for Sample Copy to 


Evite Stytes Co., - - 


This Publication is printed 


with Ink 
manufactured by | 
| 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CoO.,. 


50 BEEKMAN ST,, NEW YORK. 





TALKING-MACHINE 
RECORD-COUPON 











ET RICH UICKLY. Send for ‘'300 Inventions Want- 
ed.” Edgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway,N.Y. 


Sure relief 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. -e5cts. ASTHMA, 
IDDER'S PASTILLES.» i siowon com 
SL NR SAS Mass 


arlestown, 





NAME, 
ADDRESS, 


STATE, 


110 FirrH Avenue, New York City. 


TEA SET (nis) FRE! 


with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. 
Great reduction in prices. Send for New Premium 
and price-list, etc. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
81 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P. O. Box 28° 


TALKING-MACHINE RECORD. 


Regular price Fifty Cents 


Forty Cents 2”4 this Coupon will buy you one 








IT SAVES: 
Te TEETH | 
Tt GUMS | 
TE BREATH 
‘TH POCKET 


A TRIAL WILL PROVE THIS TRUE. 
Sample for the postage, three cents. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
% NEW YORK Proprietors LONDON & 
Eee nt Su 


JURY NOTICE. 
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NOTICE OF COMMISSIONERS OF JURORS IN 
REGARD TO CLAIMS FOR EXEMPTION FROM 
JORY DUTY. 


Room 123, Stewart Building, 
No. 280 Broadway, Third Floor, 
New York, June 12th, 1897 

Claims for exemption from jury duty will be heard 
by me daily at my office, from 9 A. M. until 4 P. M. 

Those entitled to exemption are clergymen, lawyers, 
physicians, surgeons, surgeon-dentists, professors or 
teachers in a college, academy or public school ; editors, 
editorial writers or reporters of daily newspapers ; 
licensed pharmaceutists or pharmacists actually engaged 
in their respective professions and not following any 
other calling ; militiamen, policemen and firemen ; elec- 
tion officers; non-residents; and city employés and 
United States employés ; officers of vessels making regu- 
lar trips ; licensed pilots actually following that calling: 
superintendents, conductors and engineers of a railroad 
company other than a street railroad company; tele- 
graph operators actually doing duty as such; Grand, 
sae ma Sheriff’s and Civil Court jurors; and persons 
physically incapable of performing jury duty by reason 
of severe sickness, deafness or other physical disorder. 

Those who have not answered as to their liability or 
proved permanent cxemption will receive a “ jury en- 
roliment notice,” requiring them to appear before me 
this year. Whether liable or not, such notices must be 
answered (in person, if possible), and at this office only, 
under severe penalties. If ig the party must bring 
proof of exemption; if liable, he must also answer in 
person, giving full and correct name, residence, etc., 
etc. No attention paid to letters 

All good citizens will aid the course of justice and 
secure reliable and respectable juries and equalize their 
duty by serving promptly when summoned, allowing 
their clerks or subordinates to serve, reporting to me 
any attempt at bribery or evasion, and suggesting names 
for enrollment. Persons between twenty-one and sev- 
enty years of age, summer absentees, persons tempora- 
rily ill and United States jurors are not a 

Every man must attend to his own notice t is a mis- 
demeanor to give any jury paper to another to answer 
It is also punishable by fine or imprisonment to give or 
receive any present or bribe, directly or indirectly, in 
relation to a jury service, or to withhold any paper or 
make any false statement, and every case will be fully 


prosecuted 
WILLIAM PLIMLEY, 
Commissioner of Jurers 


Don’t Get Baggy at the Knees. 





















see a a 
Fae ce ees 
c. WILL BUY THE 
35 MANHATTAN 


TROUSER RE-SHAPER. 
SENT BY EXPRESS FOR 25c. EXTRA. 


Address BRILL BROTHERS, 
279 Broadway, J. ¥. 


Room Y. 


N TICE As areliable guar- 
0 e antee that a Dress 
or Mantle emanates 
from one of the Chief Parisian 
Dressmakers, and is the genuine 
creation of the current season, 
the Syndicate of the Parisian 
Dressmakers has taken the fol- 
lowing decision: ‘** The waist- 
band attached to such Garment 
must bear *he Official Stamp 
(fac-simile of which follows at 
side), stating the season and year 
in which it was produced.” 
' Can be readily attached to 
or taken from any bicycle. 
Does not interfere with rid- 
er. Adjustable for children 
of allages, Combines light- 
ness of weight with perfect 
safety. If your dealer does 
§ not have it, order direct, and 
will forward, express pre- 
3 paid. upon receipt of price, 
82.50. 

IN, Manufacturer, Detroit, Mich. 





Registered. 





GEORGE HILSENDEG 


BETHEL MILITARY ACADEMY, VA. 


Value $100,000. 56 miles from Washington in 
Northern Virginia. Prepares for advanced study 
and for business. Charges extremely low. Patronage 
from 22 States. Address for illustrated catalogue, 

R. A. McINTYRE, near Warrenton, Va 
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There is nothing equal to an 
’ YY, * \ AY =e , i 
wer 
. ag = i 
/ a . works like magic, but, be sure you get ‘‘Allcock’s.”’ 
i é é H LB 1 a : 
\ 
INA | 
ESTABLISHED IN 1780, / yy | 
IT CANNOT BE 


“. ( } —< 
. fk ONLY ONE HAPPY ON THE FOURTH. 
oe: 4a aes aE de Porous 
eae cea Allcock’s 
aT Tih Plaster 
made by 
IT CANNOT DBE 
at Dorchester, Mass. 

EQUALLED 

LABEL 


THE DEAF MAN—“ Well, well, this is indeed a glorious day! See it all and hear nothing.” 
~~ te 
A GENTLE‘ \ =" 
IMAN‘S SMOKE it . for a pain in the small of the back—in fact, anywhere. It 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 
IMPROVED 
Has the well-known 
The (HOICEST of all 
on the front of every pack- 








| SLEEPING CARS 7358 


| ae . 2 o2.Trial Packagek | IN THE WORLD | 


NAY Post paid for 25 c.f } 
) rend lOc.in any } ( 
Yi or pair o ‘ 
(tg CELLULOID | | HICAGO 
HR WAIST COUNTERS GREAT 
Mapl 
“sue WESTERN /’ 
Roule 


cuicaco .__ ‘Fallway 
TO DES MOINES 
AND KANSAS CITY 


ha 
F. H. LORD, GEN’L PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, CHICAGO. —aae= : 


Copyright, 1897, by George H. Mead. 










age, and the trade-mark 


“La Belle Chocolatiere,” 


on the back. 











None other Genuine. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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—the man of business--every man 
} who appreciates a 
good chew, should 
ask for and get (( on -— ni ene 


JACK 
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i TIRES 


BREEDS RESPECT FOR THEIR 
MATCHLESS QUALITIES OF 


DURABILITY» RESILIENCY 


HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO 
HARTFORD CONN. U.S.A. 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, BUFFALO. NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


:> 


ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 


7 
| 
) 
: 


If you cannot get 

Boot Jack from your 

tobacconist, send $1 

for a pound, securely 

packed in a convenient 

box and with it a hand- | 

5 Some aluminum pocket | 
tobacco box. | 


} JOHN FINZER & BROS, | 


1999999999999999999900 














Advertise in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 
COLLARS &CUFFS 


T IN THE WORLD 


# # “THE GREAT NORTH WOODS.” 





A marvelous wilderness, abounding in beautiful 
lakes, rivers and brooks, filled with the greatest 
variety of fish. 

An immense extent of primeval forest, where 
game of all kinds is to be found. 

This wonderful region—located in Northern New 
York—is reached from Chicago by all lines in con- 
nection with the New York Central ; from St. Louis 
by all lines in connection with the New York Central ; 
from Cincinnati by all lines in connection with the 
New York Central; from Montreal by the New York 
Central; from Boston by a through car over the 
Boston & Albany, in connection with the New York 
Central ; from New York by the through car lines of 
the New York Central; from Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls by the New York Central. 
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The Latest Craze. 


SCIENTIFIC KITES. 


AN AIRSHIP COMPLETE. 
THE BLUE HILL BOX KITE, 


Patents applied for in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, etc. 


Scientific Kite Flying has attracted the attention 
of the world. ‘Phe Blue Hill. Box K ite is the first 
kite used by scientists to be offered for general sale. | 
This marvel of scientific perfection is used at the famous 
Blue Hill weather station for sending up instruments in 
making observations, taking photographs. etc Kites 
of this type have attained the wonderful height of 9,200 
feet, nearly two miles. Anybody can fly the Blue Hill 
Bex Kite. It goes up straight from the hand like a 
bird. By express, prepaid, on receipt of $1.50. Send 
stamp for circular to Kite Dept. F 


E. I. HORSMAN, 512 Broadway, N, Y. 


A soeeue folder and map entitled ‘“* The Adirondack Mountains and 
How to Reach Them ”’ sent free, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of a 
r-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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